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LETTERS 








FROM OUR READERS 





Mr. Lynd Replies to ““A ‘Quack’ Quacks Back"’ 


Dear Sir: 

I am grateful for the opportunity to com- 
ment on the article by Professor Earl C. 
Cunningham in the March issue. The ar- 
ticle is purportedly about my book, Quack- 
ery in the Public Schools, which was pub- 
lished and abundantly reviewed in 1953. 
Five years later, Professor Cunningham 
finds in it signs and wonders not previously 
noted by any reviewer known to me. Many 
of his discoveries about my views were news 
even to me. 

For example, he indicates that if I mean 
what he says I say about the philosophy of 
John Dewey, and if I am _ consistent, I 
should issue a statement that “all sciences 
must be proscribed.” (That sinister impli- 
cation in my book went undiscovered by 
14 duly-qualified scientists—a committee of 
physicists here in the New York area—who 
recently purchased 300 reprints of my book 
and mailed them to legislators on commit- 
tees concerned with education. These men 
were under the impression that a reading of 
the book might contribute to the present 
lively cause of improving science instruction 
in the schools.) 

Professor Cunningham re-wrote my opin- 
ions with astonishing inventiveness, in 
preparation for denouncing them. Ex- 
amples abound; this is archtypical: 


Because instrumentalism is uncongenial to 
fixed moral law, Mr. Lynd would again apply 
his proscriptive formula to instrumentalist 
philosophy (in any form) and rule it out of 
our schools. Doubtless Mr. Lynd’s principle of 
exclusion is this: If a system or a discipline 
does not yield absolutes, it must be deleted 
from the public schools. 


In the first place I did not take it upon 
myself to “proscribe’” anything, much less 
a highly important system of philosophical 
speculation. I have not been previously 
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aware that description means proscription, 
or that personal reservations about a phi- 
losophy imply a commitment to “proscribe” 
it. (Cunningham fathers that verb upon me 
half a dozen times or more, but he derives 
it from his own re-statement of me.) As far 
as the schools are concerned, the only right 
of “proscription” is in the public. I stated 
that explicitly in my book: 

The people to whom the schools belong are 
everlastingly entitled to any system of educa- 
tion they wish to have, whether it be super- 
progressive or ultra-conservative; otherwise 
democracy loses its first and only precise mean- 
ing. But they cannot judge a system unless 
they know it. 


My only prescriptions were discussed at 
length in my last chapter. The most impor- 
tant was a substantial raising of teachers’ 
pay, as one way of attracting better minds 
to public education; I would leave the fate 
of many present education courses to such 
minds. I added that parents need not worry 
about the labels on any philosophy of edu- 
cation if all teachers were as intelligent as 
one mentioned in. a magazine article about 
a good suburban school system. I asked 
further for better understanding of current 
educational philosophy and methods _ by 
school boards and their constituents, to the 
end that the people might know whether 
they are getting what they want in their 
schools. 


To return to that quotation from Cun- 
ningham: He stretches a “principle of ex- 
clusion” (which he invented for me) to a 
system of philosophy “or a discipline.” By 
a discipline he means any one of the several 
sciences. Thus prepared by sleight-of-hand 
in slipping in those three words, he piles 
one prodigious paragraph after another and 
studs them with prestigious names to prove 
that the various sciences in their several 
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domains must necessarily stand on state- 
ments and assumptions which are relative 
and tentative. I thought this was well 
known by any intelligent ninth-grader in 
schools where science is still taught. But I 
did not know that it closes the door beyond 
argument on the possibility of any meta- 
physical or ethical or religious assumptions 
beyond those permitted by instrumentalism. 
Some respected philosophers believe that 
science has so closed the door on philoso- 
phy. Others no less respected are in em- 
phatic disagreement. It would be to the 
eternal glory of Professor Cunningham's 
chair of philosophy if he had made self-evi- 
dent a proposition which has been the sub- 
ject of honest and competent philosophical 
controversy for ages. But I believe the sun 
will rise tomorrow morning on a fair num- 
ber of important philosophers (and scien- 
tists, too) who are not instrumentalists and 
who, at the same time, feel no compulsion 
to “proscribe” the sciences. (By coincidence, 
I have just been pushing through the 
heavy seas of Paul Schilpp’s new book on 
the philosophy of Karl Jaspers. The former 
Rector Magnificus of Heidelberg is known 
for his doctrine that the mind is presented 
with “separate spheres of reality” which 
demand “a separate logic for each.” Is he 
thus compelled to “proscribe all sciences”’?) 

Come to think of it, by the Cunningham 
canon the physicists of Russia should all be 
scientifically unfrocked, despite their re- 
ported professional competence. The poor 
devils cannot accept instrumentalism (at 
least not out loud) because the “absolutes” 
of Uncle Karl’s dialectic are highly incon- 
sistent with it. 

My chapter on Dewey gave Cunningham 
momentary pause when he seemed to find 
me writing approvingly of Dewey's philoso- 
phy. But he recovered himself quickly and 
found a congenially derogatory explana- 
tion: I was writing “hypothetically” to con- 
ceal my own views from my friends and 
possible enemies. 

That is an excellent example of the 
damned-if-you-do and damned-if-you-don’t 
school of what Stephen Potter called “re- 
viewmanship.” It is also an unwitting trib- 
ute to my effort to write an objective and 
accurate summary of Dewey's position in 
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philosophy before intruding any judgment 
of my own. 

My own views are as simple as they are 
irrelevant to the main issues here. But if 
anybody cares to know them, the philoso- 
pher whom I find most congenial is Santay- 
ana, with some reservations which I owe 
to my old teacher, W. E. Hocking. I have 
considerable doubt that there are souls, a 
supernature, or a fixed natural law in any 
sense except that of “the reality of poetry.” 
However, I also have considerable respect 
for people who attach absolute reality to 
such beliefs—and among the former neigh- 
bors and constituents of my school board 
days, that meant most people, in a town 
where I knew a great many of them for 
many years. 

It is a waste of good white space to repeat 
what is both explicit and implicit in my 
book, but Cunningham suppressed mention 
of this: My chapter on Dewey was written 
because I knew from practical experience 
that exceedingly few of the people who own 
the schools have the remotest idea of the 
philosophical teachings of the man who so 
heavily influenced our schools. (From the 
heart of the Deweyian camp Professor Boyd 
Bode wrote, and was quoted by me, that 
one reason for the “immense” influence of 
Dewey was “perhaps” the fact that his 
philosophy has not been very clearly under- 
stood. “If it had been, the enthusiasm for 
his teachings would doubtless have been 
tempered more extensively by fear, or at 
any rate by misgivings.” 

My chapter on Dewey was one-tenth of 
my book, but it served Cunningham for an 
enormous part of the longest review ever 
written of the book—as far as I know. It 
thus provided Cunningham a hanly red 
herring. By carrying on the philo ophical 
argument endlessly, he permitted hinnself to 
ignore all but a few fragments of th: other 
nine chapters in which I stated and docu- 
mented my case against educationism. I do 
not blame him for what was probably pro- 
fessional zeal in writing this monstrously 
lopsided review. But I can record the worst 
of his misrepresentations and distortions of 
my views. 


A large part of his lengthy discussion of 
my Dewey chapter depends on an old 
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“chestnut” used for years by instructors on 
freshman philosophy students. It goes some- 
thing like this: Since pragmatism makes no 
absolute commitments, is it possible to 
make any positive statements about what 
it is for or against? I indicated this problem 
of discourse in a paragraph where I dis- 
tinguished Dewey's views from those of 
dogmatic materialists. Would Professor 
Cunningham have me repeat a reservation 
like that after every phrase? Of course, one 
can impute for-or-against opinions to 
pragmatists, based on the weight of their 
philosophical sympathies and 
antipathies. (One can also use the word 
“pragmatism” interchangeably with the 
word “instrumentalism” in the considerable 
area where Dewey overlaps William James 
and C. S. Peirce. Cunningham said that my 
use of the words was “misleading,” but he 
did not say to whom, or why. I did indicate 
the directions in which Dewey developed 
the thought of James.) 

I wrote that pragmatism is a philosophy 
which takes for granted the falsity of all 
gods. Cunningham produces his “chestnut”: 
How can pragmatism take any such thing 
for granted when it professes no absolutes? 
Any reader is invited to jot down the 
names of a few gods whose existence is ac- 
cepted by representative pragmatists. The 
pragmatic condition, “for any practical 
purpose” excludes some things as_ thor- 
oughly as does an “absolute” position. 


expressed 


Praditional religion is one of them. And 
I used the adjective at the outset of my dis- 
cussion of Dewey and religion. In another 
place I used the words “all religions.” Mr. 
Cunningham replies by producing the 
names of four men from a single center of 
divinity studies, all distinguished, but all 
representing the outer edge of liberal theol- 
ogy, who do not find Dewey's philosophy 
uncongenial. These men would certainly 
not presume to speak for “all religions,” or 
“traditional religion.” 

And, I wearily add, I paid tribute in my 
book to the quasi-religious bent, in the 
direction of humanism, which was revealed 
by Dewey himself in “A Common Faith.” 
But how many people who hold to the 
several religions today would accept this as 
“religion”? Cunningham says I am “cate- 
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gorically wrong” in my statements about 
Dewey and religion. I'll go along one step 
with him and say I may be conditionally 
wrong. The condition is that he accept as 
“religion” the attitudes of the Reverend 
Andrew Mackerel in Peter DeVries’ newest 
and funniest novel, The Mackerel Plaza. 


I lack a polite synonym for untruth with 
which to describe the following sequence of 
Cunningham's: He says that I assert cor- 
rectly that “instrumentalism limits knowl- 
edge to the problematic, and he [Lynd] con- 
siders this limitation sufficient to warrant 
proscribing ‘Deweyism’ in our schools.” 
(That “ole debbil” proscribe again.) Then 
Cunningham adds, of me: “It is also one 
of his grounds for including Dewey in his 
category of quacks.” I leave it to readers of 
my book to decide whether I so included a 
Dewey whom I described as America’s most 
distinguished philosopher and whose _in- 
tellectual stature and integrity were un- 
questioned. I included him in no deroga- 
tory “category.” I explained that his name 
appeared in a book so entitled because “his 
educational doctrines have opened in our 
schools a door wide enough to admit a 
legion of pedagogical boondogglers.” A 
reader may agree or disagree with that 
statement, but he may not think it is accu- 
rately rendered by Cunningham's reporting. 


The few words or phrases which Cun- 
ningham actually quotes from me are won- 
drous examples of the old game of context 
cutting. In a footnote I quoted from the 
Stanford catalogue an announcement of a 
course in the philosophy of education, and 
noted that “no previous study of philosophy 
is assumed.” Cunningham tells me that this 
doesn't prove “anti-intellectualism,” _be- 
cause this field and all others require intro- 
ductory courses. This is stupefyingly irrele- 
vant to my unquoted context, where | wrote 
about the shoddy interpretation of Greek 
philosophy which one noted educationist 
offered. I cited the Stanford course as an 
example of one in which students of edu- 
cation received their first, and often their 
only, exposure to the history of philosophy 
in a course given by the University’s School 
of Education (rather than the Department 
of Philosophy of the University), and a 
school, moreover, in which Dewey's influ- 
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ence was heavy. I was raising the question, 
with good reasons in the context, whether 
students of education get a fair presenta- 
tion of philosophies other than that of 
Dewey. 

Another example: I discussed the fact 
that teachers are pressured into taking sum- 
mer school courses in education. Cunning- 
ham calls this a “universal categorical 
affirmation” which a single exception would 
invalidate. (He could invalidate every 
article in every issue of his daily newspaper 
by discovering “universal categorical afhr- 
mations” in them.) He writes, “Now let's 
suppose I’m a general reader with no 
knowledge of the facts. . .” and goes on to 
imply that such a reader would be badly 
misled by me. And he supports his case, at 
great length, by listing those of his col- 
leagues who have doctorates in subjects 
other than education. A general reader with 
no knowledge of the facts, but with a will- 
ingness to read less selectively than Cun- 
ningham, would have found in my book 
these plain words: “These tokens [degrees 
and course credits] can be obtained by 
teachers through courses of intellectual re- 
spectability. They can also be obtained 
through courses in the purest tripe.” And 
I borrowed the figure of Gresham’s Law. Is 
this a “universal categorical affirmation”? 

Incidentally, Cunningham indicates that 
I applied generally the words “uneducated” 
or “half-educated” to “teachers college 
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faculties.” I did not. If he is going to hold 
me to “universal categorical - affirmations” 
he had better use my words, not his. I 
wrote: “It is demonstrable from their own 
words that many enthusiasts of .the New 
Education are themselves half-educated or 
uneducated.” 


And I did not say or imply that my train 
conversations with businessmen were of- 
fered as a “scientific survey.” They were 
mentioned incidentally in a chapter offer- 
ing a great deal of more direct evidence for 
my case. But is no one allowed to form or 
state any opinion based on hundreds of 
conversations unless he is abetted by Dr. 
Gallup? He is—at least as long as Cunning- 
ham is allowed to take incidental and 
parenthetical bits from a book like mine, 
and to discuss them at such vast length that 
he has no space for dealing with the docu- 
mented substance of the book. 


By his method of “reviewmanship”—mis- 
quoting, distorting, context-cutting, and 
prodigious quibbling—Professor Cunning- 
ham could easily prove that Little Women 
is a sinister book. He ornamented his arti- 
cle with so many Latin tags that he will 
surely not begrudge me one here. If some 
time-machine could permit the inclusion of 
his entire article in my book, I should like 
to do so, adding as my only comment: quod 
erat demonstrandum. 


Albert Lynd 





Important Decisions 


We fall into the habit of thinking that our society is shaped primarily by the decisions 
of its leaders, and somewhat less directly by the periodic choices of voters. In truth the 
shaping is accomplished day by day in untold millions of decisions on the part of indi- 
viduals. Among these shaping decisions not many are as important as those that young 
people make, or allow others to make for them, concerning the roles they will play in 
life. Most societies in history have allowed little choice: the individual's role was pretty 
well determined for him at birth. In our society the range of choice is wide; and nothing 
is more central to that choice than decisions relating to education. 

The educational decisions of young people—among other things—will determine whether 
we have an adequate supply of educated talent to perform the intricate task of a 
modern society and to provide the broad base of leadership essential to democracy. It 
is now apparent to all how heavily we must depend upon educated talent if we are to 
play the role that free world leadership demands, and if we are to keep our society 
vigorous and creative.—Carnegie Corporation of New York, Annual Report 1957 (New 


York: The Corporation, 1957) p. 11. 
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A Time for Statesmanship 


Tue SECOND Bowling Green Con- 
ference (The Thirteenth Annual Na- 
tional Conference on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, to be held 
on the campus of the Bowling Green 
(Ohio) State University June 24-28) pre- 
sents to the profession of education an 
opportunity for the demonstration of 
sorely-needed statesmanship. 

Controversy is the life blood of a free 
society. To the totalitarians this is in- 
credible because their systems feed upon 
secrecy and the enforced viewpoint, up- 
on taboos against questioning the estab- 
lished order. Our safety valve against 
extremists is that they will counterbal- 
ance one another. The decision-making 
of the people will generally fall some- 
where in between. 

But even in a democracy controversy 
can get out of bounds. The McCarthy 
era is an example. This is likely to hap- 
pen where deep emotional conflicts are 
involved. There are grounds for some 
apprehensions over the continuing con- 
troversy about our schools. Almost since 
the close of World War II, there has 
been a continuing debate about the pur- 
poses of American education and about 
its procedures. Feelings have been 
greatly inflamed by the appearance of 
the Russian satellites and the debate has 
grown steadily in intensity. We have 
reached a point now where calm debate 
and moderation often are trampled un- 
der foot by tried and true emotional 
gimmicks. Some aspects of the melee 
simulate the techniques of a national 
political campaign, with appropriate 
name-calling and smear words. Thus, 
the really fundamental issues tend to 
be obscured in the bitter clash of per- 
sonalities and the clever circulation- 
hunting of some publications. One dis- 
turbing result of all this has been an ap- 


parent deterioration of relationships 
among people in education, and espe- 
cially among those in higher education, 
on the critical problem of needed reform 
in teacher education. 

It is, of course, an elemental observa- 
tion that the great debate about educa- 
tion would finally center around the 
processes of teacher education. The con- 
troversy has reached the point where 
wise statesmanship is demanded. The 
preparation of teachers for our schools 
is too important to the welfare of the 
nation for the settling of its problems 
to be left to internecine warfare, or to 
extremists who engage in the exciting 
game of seeing who can out-shout whom 
in our public prints. Or to be left to 
those who would associate themselves 
with the run-away generalizations of cer- 
tain segments of the public press. Ingra- 
tiation with these powerful elements is 
no trick at all. There is an easy formula 
for it. But whether such simple ap- 
proaches are good for the future of edu- 
cation is questionable. 

If there is such a thing as a teaching 
profession in the United States, now is 
the time to demonstrate that fact. Now 
is the time for the vigorous application 
of professional attitudes and knowledge 
and experience to this whole important 
question. The time has come for educa- 
tors to demonstrate that when the chips 
are down there can be unity of purpose, 
if not agreement concerning the precise 
means of achieving this purpose. 

The Second Bowling Green Confer- 
ence takes on extreme significance be- 
cause it is dedicated to this task. Respon- 
sible educational organizations have, for 
some time, been sensitive to the danger 
that this debate was getting out of hand. 
Thus, the Conference will be co-spon- 
sored by an equal number of influential 
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associations representing the academic 
disciplines and associations representing 
professional education and the profes- 
sion in the elementary and secondary 
schools. These groups are: American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, American Council of Learned 
Societies, National Academy of Sciences 
—National Research Council, American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation, Council on Cooperation in 
Teacher Education, and the Commis- 
sion. In addition, some 75 associations 
representing the various teaching fields 
are cooperating in the Conference. The 
co-sponsoring and the cooperating associ- 
ations, of course, are not committed to 
endorse the recommendations and agree- 
ments which may come out of the Con- 
ference. They are simply seeking to en- 
dorse the proposition that the problems 
of teacher education can best be settled 
by cooperative study and agreement. In 
addition, they have agreed to seek the 
participation of top-flight people from 
their areas of the profession in this part- 
nership effort. 

The success of such a venture, it seems 
to us, will depend in large measure upon 
the integrity of its purposes and proce- 
dures; upon the proposition that the 
Conference will be a real examination 
of all major issues, that it will be bal- 
anced in its approach to these issues, 
that no effort will be made to stack the 
cards in favor of one viewpoint or 
another, and that its participants will 
have the opportunity to approach the 
problems in a spirit of fairness and mu- 
tual respect. Naturally, groups and in- 
dividuals participating in the Confer- 
ence can be expected to have strong con- 
victions about this important problem 
and to pursue these convictions in the 
deliberations. Yet it is not too optimistic 
to hope that every group and every indi- 
vidual will have some convictions modi- 
fied through the impact of critical dis- 
cussions. Thus, the Conference is not 
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intended to foster a series of debates, but 
a frank facing-up to differences of opin- 
ion regarding both content and proce- 
dures in teacher education and the seek- 
ing of sound, constructive ways of mov- 
ing together to correct weaknesses and 
refine procedures. This is a task for men 
of intelligence and good will. That this 
is not too much to expect is demon- 
strated by the history of the American 
people. As a people, we have had bitter 
divisions over important issues. But 
somehow we have generally found ways 
to settle issues and to heal divisions by 
seeking common grounds and agree- 
ments. Politics has been described as the 
art of compromise. Democracy itself 
survives and flourishes through compro- 
mise. Only in an authoritarian society 
are the convictions of people trampled 
under foot ruthlessly. In a free society 
people can and do retain strong convic- 
tions that run counter to prevailing 
practice; they are always free to work 
ceaselessly to modify things, to shape 
them more to the dictates of their con- 
victions. 

There is much talk about a great sup- 
ply of potential teachers in our popula- 
tion which would be available to our 
schools if legal certification require- 
ments or requirements in professional 
courses were eliminated. We suspect that 
claim is something of a myth. There is 
without question, however, a great po- 
tential supply of prospective teachers 
which flows into other fields each year. 
This potential supply is in our colleges, 
enrollees in the liberal arts fields who, 
as a result of the obvious antagonism of 
their own professors toward professional 
courses or because of the reputation— 
rightly or wrongly—of schools and de- 
partments of education, decide that 
teaching is a sort of inferior business. 
How much of this is the result of the 
unfortunate schism between the liberal 
arts professors and the educationists we 
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do not know, but it must be consider- 
able. 

The healing of this cleavage is the key 
to the solution of our teacher supply 
problem. Here is the clue to the discov- 
ery of a real, not an imaginery, a large, 
not an inconsequential, supply of po- 
tential teachers. And a careful, nation- 
wide study of the means by which there 
can be mutual respect and admiration 
between these groups is long overdue. 
The fruitful nature of such study has al- 
ready been demonstrated on many cam- 
puses. The development of the kinds of 
rapport we suggest is not easy. Any ap- 
proach to it requires intellectual hon- 
esty, patience, and tolerance. It requires 
realistic self criticism, and for most this 
is agonizing. There are some crucial is- 
sues that both sides need to re-examine. 

Among 1,218 colleges and universities 
engaging in teacher education surely it 
is not difficult to find instances to justify 
a lack of respect for the professional 
preparation of teachers. One can find 
many examples in our comprehensive 
system of education, in all types of 
schools, to prove that the system is a 
mess or to prove that it is superb, de- 
pending upon one’s viewpoint. What- 
ever professional education must do to 
earn the respect of liberal arts people— 
and vice versa—must, for the good of 
education, be done. 

First, this means a new look at the 
procedures for selecting teacher educa- 
tion students. There has been much dis- 
tortion of the facts about this situation. 
What data we have indicate that it all 
depends upon the policy of a given in- 
stitution. Institutions enforcing rigorous 
standards of admission to teacher educa- 
tion programs generally can prove that 
education students measure up well with 
enrollees in other professional schools 
and in liberal arts colleges. On the other 
hand, where there is little attention 


given to selective admission, where there 
is a philosophy of “come all, take all,” 
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doubtless it is true that teacher educa- 
tion students do not measure up. The 
Commission has, from its inception, con- 
tended that the basic approach to in- 
creased respect for, teaching as a profes- 
sion is to raise its standards to profes- 
sional levels. And this certainly applies 
to standards for admission to prepara- 
tion for teaching. The assumption that 
teaching must take the leavings among 
college students will not contribute to 
respect for teaching or teacher educa- 
tion. 

Second, the assumption that standards 
of preparation for teaching necessarily 
have to be lower than standards of prep- 
aration for other professions is equally 
fallacious. The content needed by teach- 
ers may be distinctive at many points, 
but not diluted or less difficult to mas- 
ter. The plain fact is that the present 
and the emerging future demand the 
best talent for our classrooms. It can be 
argued that society must first match, in 
respect and remuneration, teaching with 
other professions. Our feeling is that 
higher quality and status will have to 
move along together. But the teaching 
profession can accelerate the dual devel- 
opment, however, by demanding that 
standards of preparation be stepped up 
drastically. If this is done, we have con- 
fidence that all the other things will be 
added thereto. When there is as much 
grousing on college campuses about the 
difficulty of education courses as there 
is about courses in physics or mathe- 
matics or history, a great step will have 
been taken toward status and respect for 
teaching. 

Moreover, it seems to us, teacher edu- 
cators must take a new and searching 
look at some of the procedures which 
have been considered as adequate. There 
is the necessity for all-institutional plan- 
ning of the teacher education program. 
Although liberal arts people do, in fact, 
provide from three-fourths to four-fifths 
of the content of most teacher education 
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programs, there have been too many in- 
stances—because they abdicated their re- 
sponsibility, were elbowed out of the pic- 
ture, or for other reasons—in which they 
had little or nothing to do with the 
planning of programs of teacher educa- 
tion. In addition, although state legal 
authorities have made sincere efforts to 
develop machinery by which there could 
be equal participation of representatives 
of the academic fields in the formulation 
of certification prescriptions, the fact is 
that this machinery has not generally 
worked well. Some hopeful signs are be- 
ginning to emerge toward correcting 
these weaknesses. Already 18 states have 
adopted the “approved-programs” ap- 
proach to teacher education-certification. 
This means that these state legal author- 
ities are now looking to institutions to 
plan their own proposed programs of 
teacher education. When these programs 
are approved cert: ‘ication is rather auto- 
matic, being bascd upon recommenda- 
tion by the institution of the individual 
who has completed an approved pro- 
gram. This procedure will encourage 
total faculties to participate in planning 
the content of a teacher education pro- 
gram. 

But we think that even this procedure 
will not be fully effective unless people 
in teacher education themselves push 
vigorously for cooperative planning of 
the teacher education program. Here is 
an opportunity for the most productive 
kind of statesmanship. We have the 
strong impression that as a general rule 
in those institutions where the profes- 
sional unit has vigorously sought the 
cooperative determination of the teacher 
education program, a new respect for 
and enthusiastic participation in teacher 
education have resulted. The foregoing, 
of course, does not imply that there 
should not be a central professional unit 
in the school. There should be—just as 
there is for engineering, medicine, or 
law—and the professional unit should be 
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clothed with major responsibility for 
coordinating and administering the pro- 
gram. But this can be done in a way and 
in a spirit that will enlist vigorous, ag- 
gressive, and sympathetic cooperation 
and respect. 

It would be one-sided to duck or gloss 
over the need for reform in some atti- 
tudes and some of the procedures of the 
liberal arts professors. Here are a few of 
the complaints we constantly hear: Take 
the preparation of elementary teachers, 
for example. It is now commonly con- 
ceded that elementary teachers need 
deeper and broader grounding in mathe- 
matics and science. Yet—so the teacher 
educationists complain—people in those 
fields, and this is especially true at the 
graduate level, quite often stubbornly 
refuse to face up to the needs of such 
teachers. They insist that the content 
needs of teachers is not distinctive; that 
any modification of existing courses in 
these fields is a watering down process by 
which scholarship is sacrificed to low 
standards. The defense of their position 
usually follows the line that “chemistry 
is chemistry” or “physics is physics” or 
“math is math”; and that the teaching 
candidate should take what the future 
industrial research chemists take, or the 
future nuclear physicists take, or take 
nothing. Thus, schools of education have 
been forced to let their elementary 
teacher prospects pick and choose, a la 
carte, mostly junior college courses in 
science, to the extent that they are de- 
nied a real grounding in the field. Also, 
it seems to us, the liberal arts people 
should take a closer look at the shape, 
size, and scope of the high school teach- 
ing job. To contend that to prepare a 
physics teacher, for example, all that is 
needed is to give him good solid content 
in physics for a major portion of the 
degree program tends to overlook the 
fact that there are relatively few physics 
teachers as such. Typically, the physics 
teacher is also a teacher of chemistry, 
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physics, biology, general science, and 
mathematics, with an extracurricular 
assignment in addition. 

We believe, too, that there must be a 
facing-up to the necessity of planning 
the program of teacher education in 
terms of a five-year sequence, with the 
expectation that most candidates will 
begin teaching upon completion of the 
bachelor’s degree but will be expected to 
complete the fifth year in a reasonable 
length of time therafter. This implies 
the need to explore possible modifica- 
tions in the present four-year program. 
Probably here is the cause of most of 
the infighting—the feeling on the part 
of both academic and education people 
that they must get every possible hour 
of their particular fields into the four- 
year program. Such devotion is laudable 
but unrealistic. So long as we think in 
terms of turning out in four years a fin- 
ished teacher, the present controversies 
will probably continue. There must be 
some give-and-take on both sides of this 
question. From the educationists’ side, 
it would appear that a new look must be 
taken at the possibility of telescoping 
professional requirements. Obviously, 
neither the academic nor the education 
fields can hope to get into the four-year 
program all the courses that seem de- 
sirable for the prospective teacher. The 
best that can be done is to provide the 
content essential to getting the candidate 
ready to begin teaching, not attempt to 
turn out the finished teacher. The latter 
task must be reserved for the graduate 
school. 

Again, we can cite the typical state 
certification requirements as being about 
18 semester hours, or one-seventh of the 
bachelor’s degree program, for high 
school teachers, and 24 semester hours, 
or about one fifth of the program, for 
the elementary teachers. But many insti- 
tutional programs exceed these minima. 
This practice doubtless is responsible for 
the charge that one-third to one-half of 
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the total bachelor’s degree program is 
“methodology,” a term which is applied 
by the critics to all professional prep- 
aration. This practice, we suspect, is a 
serious irritant to the liberal arts 
professors. 

Also, at the elementary level the aca- 
demic people certainly should reconsider 
their responsibility for providing more 
of content courses for elementary school 
teachers. Particularly is this true of the 
area generally called “professional” con- 
tent courses, such as juvenile literature, 
public school music, art, science, and 
mathematics. Because the elementary 
teacher is a generalist and, therefore, 
cannot accumulate majors or minors in 
these fields, the academic departments 
have often washed their hands of any re- 
sponsibility for this content on the 
grounds that it is not academically re- 
spectable. Thus, these courses are usually 
offered in the school of education and 
are dubbed by critics as “methodology.” 
Inherent in content of these fields, if 
properly presented, is the methodology. 
It is high time for reform here, for trans- 
fer of these courses to the academic de- 
partments. Thus, within 18 to 24 
semester hours, it is possible that the es- 
sential professional preparation can be 
provided for the beginning teacher. 
Also, as painful as it will be to many of 
us, a new look must be taken at student 
teaching experiences for the beginning 
teacher. Incidentally, this area is gen- 
erally evaluated by experienced teachers 
as the most valuable in the professional 
preparation. But in a four-year pro- 
gram, with all the demands, how can an 
adequate number of hours be allotted 
to this vital area, unless methods and 
materials are integrated with laboratory 
experiences? We do not profess to know 
the answer to this one. There isn’t any 
question in our mind that apprentice- 
ship, or internship, or the functional ex- 
perience of working with children, is 
essential to the preparation of a compe- 
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tent teacher. What proportion of the 
four-year program should be devoted to 
this is a continuing and difficult ques- 
tion. And should there be less of this for 
the high school teacher? This one is 
really a sizzler. 

We should like to see more attention 
given to what, for the lack of a better 
term, we shall designate as “pre-educa- 
tion courses." These would be liberal 
arts courses designed to provide a rich 
background in anthropology, in human 
biology, in sociology, and in psychology, 
which would serve the purpose of mak- 
ing professional courses much more 
meaningful. In education we have not 
given the consideration to this important 
area that other respected professions 
have. We believe this approach to pro- 
fessional preparation would make sense 
to the liberal arts people and would go 
far in enlisting their sympathetic, re- 
spectful attention to such courses. The 
continued consideration of subject mat- 
ter and professional preparation on the 
basis of an assumed dichotomy—and 
never the twain shall meet—seems to us 
to be rather absurd. There is, or should 
be, no real separation of these two. Each 
should supplement and strengthen the 
other. Any well-taught liberal arts course 
is also a course in the art and science 
of teaching, and any well-taught edu- 
cation course of solid content should 
be a good course in liberal education. 
We point to this as one of the problems 
about which the howls of vested inter- 
ests reverberate: Why isn’t the history 
of education taught in the history de- 
partment as respectable, as acceptable 
as if it were taught in the school of edu- 
cation? Why isn’t philosophy of educa- 
tion taught in the philosophy depart- 
ment, or a course in educational 
psychology taught in the psychology 
department, equally valued with those 
taught in the school or department of 
education? And, one might add, vice 
versa? 
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Of course, all of these things have 
great implications for legal certification 
requirements in the states. These re- 
quirements can be only touched upon 
superficially in the Second Bowling 
Green Conference. But if the Confer- 
ence is as productive as we hope that 
it will be, probably the 1959 National 
TEPS Conference should address itself 
to the cooperative approach in the de- 
termination and enforcement of legal 
certification prescriptions. 

We would express one more hope con- 
cerning the Second Bowling Green 
Conference. The academic associations 
first raised this matter. This is the hope 
that during the Conference representa- 
tives of the subject matter fields can get 
to know professional personnel from 
their own state—people actually on the 
“firing line’ in the elementary and 
secondary schools, the state legal authori- 
ties, the superintendents, the elementary 
and secondary principals, state education 
association personnel—with a view to 
continuing the cooperative attack upon 
the improvement of teacher education 
and certification within their respective 
states. Thus, there has been scheduled 
as a formal part of the Second Bowling 
Green Conference meetings of the state 
delegations, to seek answers to two ques- 
tions: (1) How can the cooperative ap- 
proach of the Second Bowling Green 
Conference be continued within each 
state? (2) How can all segments of the 
teaching profession within each state be 
involved in the cooperative formulation 
of certification requirements? We are 
hopeful of the productive outcomes of 
these state delegation meetings because 
it is within each state that any projected 
action must finally find its greatest 
effectiveness. 


Yes, this is a time for statesmanship. 


—T. M. S. 
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The Real Story in Teacher Education 








This guest editorial is doubly significant. Fir.t, it ts the complete text of Dr. 
L. D. Haskew's letter of March 29, 1957, to the editors of Lire—almost one 
year to the day prior to Lirr’s publication of the first of a series of articles on 
“Crisis in Education.” Second, it is a clear and forthright presentation of the 
“real story in teacher education” and of the “cooperative planning . . . by sub- 
ject-matter specialists and educationists.”—EpitTor. 








HAVE BEEN informed that you are 
contemplating an editorial feature deal- 
ing with the problem of whether the 
practice of requiring education courses 
of prospective teachers has worked and 
is working to the detriment of American 
secondary schools. I write from a bias, 
of course, but I assume that you will 
want to consider several biases, rather 
than a few. 

Education courses, the arguments run, 
replace good, solid subject-matter courses 
which prospective teachers would under- 
take otherwise. I hope you will try to 
inform yourselves on the factual accu- 
racy of this argument. In 1954 I exam- 
ined the requirements in universities 
offering professional work for teachers. 
In every one the requirements for gen- 
eral education (sometimes called liberal 
studies) to be possessed by recipients of 
education degrees equaled or exceeded 
the requirements for any other degree 
recipients. And, in the fields of subject- 
matter specialization for secondary teach- 
ers (e. g., English, chemistry) the re- 
quirements were always equal to or more 
than the requirements for a major in the 
same field for the non-education student. 
The one exception was in mathematics. 

I believe I am reasonably familiar 
with the offerings and requirements of 
teachers colleges, and of teacher educa- 
tion programs in other colleges. What I 
have said about university requirements 
in the preceding paragraphs is the over- 
whelming rule, rather than the excep- 
tion, in these institutions also. In an ex- 


haustive analysis of the differentials in 
non-education credits earned by educa- 
tion students and students in arts and 
sciences, the only significant differences 
we found were that the non-education 
students had a higher proportion of 
their degree credits in freshman and 
sophomore courses, had more credits in 
Bible, had more credits in a foreign lan- 
guage, and slightly more credits in 
mathematics. 

I think I know the origins of most of 
the arguments which make education 
out to be the villainous parasite on aca- 
demic competence. Most of them rest on 
the assumption that if two things occur 
together, one of them (take your choice) 
must be the cause of the other. An all- 
too-large number of high school teach- 
ers lack adequate backgrounds in the 
subject they are teaching; these same 
people have 24 or more hours in educa- 
tion. Investigation—rather than conclu- 
sion-jumping—reveals that the majority 
of such persons have acceptable credit 
backgrounds in one subject-field but they 
are called upon by harried school offi- 
cials to teach another. And, by and large, 
the caliber of subject-matter competence 
seems to be related much more closely 
to the quality of the institution attended 
than to the presence or absence of edu- 
cation courses. It is undoubtedly true 
that many weak students can get legal 
certificates to teach by taking some mini- 
mum number of education courses. But. 
if no education courses were required, 
would such weak students become strong 
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ones by taking other courses? Test re- 
sults certainly do not so indicate. 


The second popular anti-education 
argument is that treating teaching as a 
profession requiring professional prep- 
aration drives able prospects away from 
teaching. Some protagonists of this point 
of view convey the impression that the 
entire teacher shortage is attributable to 
“those education courses.” I have hand- 
led personally thousands of question- 
naires filled out by college seniors in re- 
ply to queries as to why they did not 
choose teaching as a career. The highest 
percentage checking the item, “I wanted 
to teach, but did not want to take educa- 
tion courses,” that I can remember was 
three per cent in one investigation. Pub- 
lished studies, and they are many, on this 
same point do not reveal much support 
for any such contention. Yes, some stu- 
dents are repelled—and I both admit and 
regret the circumstances which cause 
this—but their number each year in the 
United States is more likely to be in the 
hundreds than in the thousands. 


Much capital has been made of the 
“success” of recent foundation-supported 
programs for recruiting education-free 
graduates of liberal arts colleges to be- 
come teachers. Let me point out first that 
each of these programs provides educa- 
tion for those chosen—in different garb 
sometimes and at a different place in the 
training span, but education neverthe- 
less. But, more important, these well- 
financed, attractive programs have not 
been able to recruit enough new teach- 
ers to be a drop in the bucket. Six of the 
most widely publicized programs over a 
four-year span put fewer than 500 teach- 
ers into classrooms. Furthermore, at least 
20 states now provide routes by which 
education-free college graduates can en- 
ter upon teaching positions and several 
of these have put on reasonably vigorous 
campaigns to recruit such persons. Not 
more than two drops in the bucket have 
resulted. If large numbers of college stu- 
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dents have been held out of teaching by 
education requirements, it does appear 
that efforts such as those cited would 
have had more real success. 


May we look at the other side of the 
card a minute? In one college or univer- 
sity after another, the percentages of stu- 
dents enrolling in teacher preparation 
have increased by 25, 50, even 75 per 
cent in a seven-year period. Almost with- 
out exception, these increases have been 
spearheaded by the education faculty 
members. Education as a_ professional 
college or curriculum has been and con- 
tinues to be the only major reliance for 
recruiting the numbers of teachers our 
secondary schools must have. The Col- 
lege of Education at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity increased the supply of high 
school teachers by more individuals in 
one year than all the liberal arts, educa- 
tion-free colleges cooperating in Fund 
for the Advancement of Education proj- 
ects have increased it in five years. 
Throughout the years, it has been edu- 
cation, not. subject-field, departments 
which have attracted college students in- 
to teaching. Genuinely professional prep- 
aration programs for the profession of 
teaching are, in my opinion, the only 
hope for having anything approaching 
an adequate supply of competent high 
school teachers. 


A third leg usually supports the gibbet 
upon which this arch-criminal, Educa- 
tion, is to be hanged. This is the conten- 
tion that education is all eyewash, or 
routine study of “methodology.” The 
last position I want to take is that edu- 
cation is now a clearly defined, concrete 
discipline. Neither do I want to claim 
that all eye-bathing properties have been 
removed from my discipline. But let us 
take a factual look at the content to be 
found in the 18 to 24 semester hours of 
the education sequence taken by the 
majority of students pursuing profes- 
sional preparation for teaching. At least 
one-third of it is devoted to study of the 
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human individual and human groups. 
Psychology, sociology, physiology, and 
anatomy—these are the basic sciences 
drawn upon. From one-fourth to one- 
third of it is devoted to student teach- 
ing—internship in a modest way. Anyone 
who thinks student teaching should be 
charged up to education alone has not 
talked to student teachers much. Nine 
out of ten typically say that they learned 
more about their subject field in the 
semester of student teaching than they 
learned in any preceding year’s study in 
that field. Then, a fair amount of the 
professional sequence is devoted to phi- 
losophy and history, and particularly to 
content dealing with the meanings and 
dilemmas of democracy and the Ameri- 
can society. (Certainly, such content is 
available in other college courses but 
they are usually well-protected from the 
non-specialized student by barbed-wire 
entanglements of prerequisite courses 
and scheduled hours which conflict with 
required offerings.) This leaves at most 
the equivalent of six to nine semester 
hours dealing with curriculum, methods, 
evaluation, and materials. 


In the past decade I have worked on 
many college and university campuses 
and through various professional organi- 
zations with competent representatives 
of subject-matter areas. Our objective 
was to plan a curriculum to produce a 
competent teacher of English, of natural 
science, of business. In the vast majority 
of cases the subject matter of specialists 
themselves called for at least as much 
“education” content as was currently 
being offered. 


I have not addressed myself to the ef- 
fectiveness of teaching employed in edu- 
cation or to the credit value to be given 
to the content included. I have at- 
tempted to show that the typical educa- 
tion sequence is composed of funda- 
mental material, and material that very 
few students acquire by accident or by 
genes. For the poor teaching of educa- 


tion I offer no apology, but if that is 
what is to be condemned, the proper cat 
should be beiled. Bell the college facul- 
ties and college administrators who 
really do not want to prepare teachers 
but who want parents and students and 
the supporting public to think they 
want to; who are willing to prostitute 
education to gain influence. If an educa- 
tion department does not reach in qual- 
ity of content offered, and in quality of 
teaching done, the minimum levels 
which a college sets for itself in other 
fields, that department should be re- 
staffed or dropped. Education can be, is 
being, and should be taught well. 

It is this latter fact which is one influ- 
ence leading to the most heartening devel- 
opment in the education of teachers for 
secondary schools to occur in the past 20 
years. This development is cooperative 
planning of teacher education by subject- 
matter specialists and educationists. Here 
is the real story in teacher education. All 
over the country professors of English and 
professors of education are coming to- 
gether to review, revise, and, we hope, 
improve the curricula for preparing teach- 
ers. The professional organization of 
scientists and the learned societies are 
developing a keen interest in teacher 
preparation and are finding it very easy to 
work with the very educationists whom 
they once viewed with some uncertainty. 
In the last two years, at least 20 new 
university councils on teacher education 
composed of representatives of all aca- 
demic interests have been established to 
guide teacher preparation. More and more 
subject-matter departments are recruiting 
their good students for teaching. And, all 
of this is going on with the active and 
enthusiastic cooperation of professional 
educationists. You see, we have been at 
the job of trying to prepare enough teach- 
ers and prepare them adequately for so 
long that we have slight faith in simple 
panaceas, great longing for the help of 
our subject-matter colleagues, and a pretty 
strong conviction that professional prep- 
aration for teaching is the best goal to- 
ward which to push. 

—L. D. Haskew. 

















You Can’t Go First-Class 
On A Second-Class Ticket 


Tue SUCCESSFUL launching of two 
Russian sputniks (at the time of this 
writing) coupled with the all-too-well 
publicized failure of our own abortive 
Vanguard has precipitated an avalanche 
of criticism from all segments of our 
nation. The American people are dis- 
turbed—deeply disturbed—and there is 
a ground-swell of demand that what- 
ever is wrong, whatever is responsible 
for the dangerous and humiliating posi- 
tion in which we find ourselves, be 
made right. As is sometimes our wont, 
many of us are lashing out blindly in 
our desperation. Realizing that some- 
thing—we know not what—is amiss, we 
strike at the first person we see. When 
we behave in this manner, of course, our 
friends are as likely to feel our wrath as 
are our enemies. 

Understandably enough, education 
(that old reliable whipping-boy) has 
come in for another hiding. But this 
time, the usual cacophony of education’s 
professional critics has been augmented 
by loud, new voices (some in very re- 
sponsible positions) who seem grimly 
determined to divert attention from their 
own derelictions at any cost. Like a small 
boy caught with his hand in the jam pot, 
they stoutly maintain that, “George did 
it,” hoping that the stridency of their 
voices will confute the mute, sticky evi- 
dence. There is jam on quite a few gov- 
ernmental hands, and not a little on in- 
dustrial and private hands as well. The 
fact of the matter is that very few of us 
could pick up a feather—and then drop 
it. 


John R. Rogers 


Assistant Professor of Education 
Fort Hays Kansas State College 
Hays, Kansas 


But to get back to the case in hand: 
the charge is made that our training of 
scientists is inadequate, and this (sup- 
posed) inadequacy is laid directly at the 
door of our American school system. The 
remedy (our critics say) is a “‘souped-up” 
training program with emphasis on sci- 
ence and mathematics. Let us take a 
closer look at both diagnosis and pre- 
scription. 

In the first place, our “inadequate” 
scientists seem to be holding their own 
pretty well in spite of their much-touted 
inferiority. True, Vanguard died an 
ignominious death, but we did fire the 
first atomic bomb, we did develop the first 
hydrogen bomb, we did launch the first 
atomic-powered submarine. If one can 
believe what one reads in the newspapers, 
there is evidence to suggest that the U. S. 
Army's “Explorer” could have been the 
first satellite to be orbited if the scientif- 
ic brains available had been allowed and 
encouraged to do so. Actually, our fail- 
ure is probably due more to inadequate 
utilization of those scientists we have 
(witness the case of Dr. Oppenheimer) 
rather than a real shortage of scientists. 
Certainly, fierce inter-service rivalry is 
hardly calculated to coordinate the efforts 
of scientists working for different seg- 
ments of the military. 

Government does not stand alone in 
its guilt in this matter. Industry has em- 
ployed scientists, mathematicians, and 
other technically-trained people in whole- 
sale quantities with little apparent re- 
gard for real need. One is reminded of 
the series of advertisements of a large 
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aircraft manufacturer. An employing 
agent for this company is shown looking 
in the most implausible places for engi- 
neers: “If you are an engineer, — __ 
needs you.”” My colleagues in science and 
mathematics tell me that their yearly 
crop of graduates is gobbled up by com- 
panies who are so eager for them that 
they will buy on a pig-in-a-poke basis. 
Industry's practice of “stockpiling” sci- 
ence graduates seems to be spreading. 
Many promising young graduates are em- 
ployed each semester simply because they 
are available. Great numbers of them 
are assigned to semi-technical or even 
clerical jobs which people with far less 
critical training might do just as well. 

There remains a big question concern- 
ing our utilization of top-flight engineers. 
One may wonder where the late lamented 
Vanguard would now be if the engineer- 
ing skill and effort which went to pro- 
duce minor changes in 1958 automobiles 
had been directed instead at an all-out 
effort to get a satellite aloft. 

So much for the diagnosis. What of 
the prescription? There is no question 
but that science instruction in our 
schools needs to be improved. So does 
instruction in all other fields. The social 
sciences, the humanities, the behavivral 
sciences, and the arts all need up-grad- 
ing. Teachers, administrators, and school 
board members have told and told 
again the needs of our schools. Facul- 
ties are inadequate, equipment is inade- 
quate, materials are inadequate. In 
short, the American school system is in- 
adequate in just about everything that is 
needed—and that money can buy—for 
first-class education. You simply can't go 
first-class on a second-class ticket. 

Until this simple fact sinks home, our 
schools will remain generally inadequate 
to the task which faces them. A souped- 
up science program isn't the answer. 
When examined carefully, it is revealed 
as just another second-class ticket. Even 


science cannot be strengthened without 
strengthening the whole program. What 
will it avail if secondary school science 
teachers are heavily subsidized, both as 
to salary and training? Unless the stu- 
dents who come to them have a thorough 
command of the fundamentals, their 
efforts will go for little profit.. These 
fundamentals must be gained in elemen- 
tary school. Education at this level, too, 
must be improved. Paying a high school 
science teacher twice as much as we pay 
the first grade teacher may build a fire 
under the science teacher but it hardly 
seems calculated to encourage the first 
grade teacher to redouble her efforts. 

If we can detach ourselves sufficiently 
to take a calm look at the total situation, 
we will find that our difficulty is even 
more serious than a slight deficiency in 
the area of science. In truth, most of the 
world’s present confusion and danger 
stems from the simple fact that our scien- 
tific knowledge (which allows us to un- 
derstand and control things) far outstrips 
our knowledge in the social sciences 
(which helps us to understand and con- 
trol ourselves). The world trembles in 
fear because we can unleash atomic 
energy, but we are not sufficiently civil- 
ized to be trusted with it. Because his 
scientific knowledge far transcends his 
social maturity, man has become a mul- 
tiple threat to himself. 

What, then, is to be done? The an- 
swer is simple. Up-grade all instruction. 
Provide buildings and equipment which 
our children need and must have. Pay 
salaries which will encourage promising 
young people to go into teaching and 
to remain in it. Lift all education from 
the second-rate position to which we 
have too long relegated it. In short, cut 
down somewhere else if necessary, but 
in any case shell out the money for a first- 
class ticket. The conductor has sharp 
eyes, and he can’t be fooled. 














Is a General Certificate the Answer? 


Tue PROPOSAL has recently been 
put forth that state certification agen- 
cies should issue a general teaching 
credential without specifying a particu- 
lar teaching field or grade level.1 Under 
this procedure an applicant would be 
certified as a teacher in general and not, 
for example, as a teacher of the ele- 
mentary grades or as a teacher of math- 
ematics. Proper assignment of a teacher 
to work in his field of competence 
would not be a matter of legal concern 
to the state licensing authority but 
would depend on the good judgment of 
the employing agency, pressure of 
school accreditation, and the influence 
of the teaching profession. 


It is the thesis of this article that 
limiting legal certification to a general 
or basic credential without teaching 
field endorsement is not in the best in- 
terests of the teaching profession or the 
public it serves. If this is a trend, then 
it is a trend that should be opposed and 
reversed if possible. 

How would a scheme for a_ basic 
teaching certificate work? A certificate 
would be issued to an applicant based 
either on a comparison of the pattern 
of courses on his transcript with those 
prescribed in certification regulations 





See, for example, the address by T. M. 
Stinnett on February 22, 1958, before the an- 
nual meeting of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education in Chicago, to 
be published in the Tenth Annual Yearbook 
of the Association, Oneonta, New York. See 
also “Editorial Comments,” Journal of Teacher 
Education 9:3-6; March, 1958. 


John R. Beery 

Dean, School of Education 
University of Miami 
Coral Gables, Florida 





How does the issuance of a 
“general” certificate affect teacher 
education programs? This and 
other questions are discussed in 
the article, “Teacher Education 
and the General Certificate,’ 
which begins on page 133 of 
this issue of THE JOURNAL.—Ept- 
TORS. 











or else on his graduation from an ap- 
proved teacher preparatory program. 
The certificate would not specify the 
school level or teaching field in which 
he was competent. He would not be 
certified as a teacher of English or of 
the primary grades. He would be certi- 
fied as a teacher, period. 

As far as legal limitations are con- 
cerned, the specialist in physical educa- 
tion would be equally qualified to teach 
a first grade class and the French major 
equally qualified to teach industrial 
arts. To avoid such malassignments we 
would rely on the sensible judgment of 
the employing agencies and the weight 
of professional opinion and _ prestige. 
The teaching profession would establish 
extra-legal certification of competence 
in the various teaching fields just as the 
physicians do through membership in 
the American College of Surgeons and 
as the psychologists do through their 
Diplomates in Clinical Psychology. As a 
matter of prestige and assurance of com- 
petence, good schools would try to have 
teachers with this professional approval 
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in the special teaching field in addition 
to legal approval as a teacher in general. 

If employing officials in general will 
exercise good judgment and _profes- 
sional prestige can be built up to be a 
powerful influence, why not then trust 
to them entirely? Why not do away with 
legal certification and let teachers be 
selected, presumably on the basis of 
competence, as they now are in colleges 
and universities and in most private ele- 
mentary and secondary schools? The 
usual answer is that we must have legal 
certification to protect against possible 
abuses of this freedom. 

We have only to look around us to 
see what happens in times of teacher 
shortage. The good judgment of some 
employing officials seems forced almost 
to the level of hire-whomever-you-can- 
get. And the prestige of the profession is 
too frequently used to encourage these 
sub-certificated people to pay their dues 
and thereby become full-fledged mem- 
bers of the professional association. 

What really is the purpose of legal 
certification of teachers, or of members 
of any licensed profession for that mat- 
ter? Most people would agree that it is 
to protect the public from mal-practice 
and to protect the competent from un- 
fair competition with the incompetent. 
To what extent would a general teach- 
ing certificate protect the public from 
bad teaching or the competent teacher 
from unfair competition with the in- 
competent teacher? 

Judging from teacher preparatory 
programs as they have generally devel- 
oped to this time, we could be assured 
of a reasonable distribution of general 
or liberal studies, reasonable acquaint- 
ance with professional areas such as 
philosophical, sociological and _psycho- 
logical foundations, methods, and stu- 
dent teaching, and reasonable academic 
competence in one or more special 
teaching fields. But the teacher could 
not possibly be competent in all teach- 
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ing fields. Yet the general certificate, is- 
sued to the teacher on the basis of his 
competence in one or two fields, would 
remove legal restrictions to his teaching 
in any field. 

Teacher educators and the teaching 
profession are currently the target of 
much criticism from our academic col- 
leagues in the colleges and universities 
and from an increasingly vocal segment 
of the public. We are accused of being 
so concerned with professional knowl- 
edge about and skills in the teaching 
process that we play down the impor- 
tance of knowing the subject to be 
taught. The proposal of a general teach- 
ing certificate without teaching field en- 
dorsement will add fuel to this fire. 

To put the matter bluntly and rather 
crudely, our academic critics are going 
to say something like this: “You are 
saying that a teacher of mathematics 
must be legally required to have your 
courses in education but that it can 
safely be left to the good judgment of 
the employing officials and the prestige 
of the profession to see that he knows 
something about mathematics. Why not 
have knowledge of mathematics the 
legal requirement and let understand- 
ing of the teaching process be a matter 
for the good judgment of the employing 
officials and the prestige of the profes- 
sion? 


Licensing Physicians and Teachers 

The basic teaching credential is some- 
times advocated as being analogous to 
the basic license to practice medicine. 
When a physician is licensed to practice 
medicine, he has a legal right to prac- 
tice obstetrics, psychiatry, or internal 
medicine. Medical ethics and the pub- 
lic’s choice of a physician keep him 
from venturing too far into specialties 
in which he is not competent. So also a 
teacher, the argument runs, should be 
licensed to practice teaching. He should 
have a legal right to teach advanced 
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algebra, fourth grade geography, or act 
as a guidance counselor. Professional 
ethics and public opinion would keep 
him from assuming teaching responsi- 
bility in a field in which he was not 
competent. 

The analogy is not valid for several 
reasons. The patient can, within limi- 
tations, choose the physician he will go 
to for treatment, and lack of compe- 
tence on the part of the physician leads 
to lack of patients. The pupil does not 
have the same choice of the teacher he 
will go to for instruction, and, unfortu- 
nately, lack of competence on the part 
of the teacher does not equally lead to 
lack of pupils. But a more fundamental 
difference exists between the two pro- 
fessions, There is a general practice of 
medicine: there is not a general practice 
of teaching. 

The old-fashioned family doctor is 
in the general practice of medicine and 
his training reflects it. He has had some 
work in all the specialties. Although it 
is increasingly rare in this age of special- 
ization, there are situations in which 
one person renders all the medical serv- 
ices that are available. This is true in 
many isolated communities or on ships 
at sea; whatever psychiatric, surgical, 
orthopedic, or other professional treat- 
ment is given, one physician gives it. 
The analogous situation would be one 
teacher giving all the instruction to a 
group of children from the kinder- 
garten through the high school. 

The training of a physician is de- 
signed with this general practice in 
mind.? The training of a teacher is not 
designed with general teaching in mind. 
The closest parallel is the elementary 
school teacher who is generally sup- 
posed to be able to handle all the sub- 
jects taught in the elementary school 


*There is feeling on the part of some physi- 
cians now that some restrictions should prob- 
ably be placed on the general practice of 
medicine. 
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and whose training gives specific prep- 
aration for this. There is no program 
which tries to make high school teach- 
ers competent in all subjects taught in 
high school. Teaching competence is 
relatively specific as to subject and/or 
grade level. General competence is not 
sufficient, or even possible. The compe- 
tent German teacher may be at a com- 
plete loss in a gymnasium, and a person 
competent as a first grade teacher may 
be incompetent as a teacher of trigo- 
nometry. 

Teacher educators generally recog- 
nize three major areas of preparation: 
general or liberal education, profes- 
sional education, and mastery of the 
subjects to be taught. We recognize that 
all of these are important. Let us not 
put ourselves in the position of espous- 
ing one of these areas to the neglect of 
the others. If one area needs the safe- 
guards of legal certification, all areas 
need these legal safeguards. The general 
certificate, by its very nature, cannot as- 
sure mastery of the subject to be taught. 
And such assurance is necessary. 


Profession May Establish 
Higher Standards 


Legal certification in teaching fields 
need not preclude the establishment of 
teaching-field requirements by the pro- 
fession itself. As a matter of principle, 
these voluntarily imposed standards 
should be national in application and 
should exceed the usual minimums in 
state certification regulations. Only peo- 
ple of unquestioned competence in 
both teaching and mathematics should 
be eligible for membership in the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics. Members of this professional 
group should feel at home in meetings 
of the Mathematical Association of 
America as well as in the meetings of 
the National Education Association. 
School officials should be proud to point 
out that their mathematics courses were 
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taught by professional members of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics. 

Subject endorsement on a_ teaching 
certificate is not in opposition to the 
trend to reduce the number of types of 
certificates. There could be one or two 
basic certificates on the face of which 
would be entered the subjects the 
holder was licensed to teach. Nor is this 
insistence on teaching-field certification 
in opposition to the commendable 
trend toward reasonable reduction in 
the specificity of certification regula- 
tions. A minimal competence in science 
can be reasonably assured without 
specifying the titles of the various 
science courses to be taken. But in our 
zeal. to simplify certification require- 
ments, let us not forget to require that 
the science teacher have had some work 
in science, in addition to general educa- 
tion courses. 

Finally, this type of certification is 
not in Opposition to reciprocity between 
states or to certification based on gradu- 
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ation from an approved institution. 
Several of our states have already 
adopted the practice of routine issuance 
of certificates to graduates recom- 
mended by institutions accredited by 
the National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education. But note that 
the recommendation specifies the teach- 
ing field and the certificate is a license 
to teach in a definite field or at a defi- 
nite grade level. 

The general certificate or credential 
is vulnerable because it can cover only 
two of the three main areas of teacher 
preparation: general or liberal educa- 
tion, and teaching techniques (and 
there is some doubt about guaranteeing 
this at all levels). It does not certify as 
to competence in the subjects to be 
taught. We in the teaching business 
should be the first to recognize the dan- 
gers of a teacher trying to teach some- 
thing he does not know himself. If we 
are to have legal certification at all, let 
competence in the teaching field be the 
first requirement. 





Florida Sanctions NCATE 


During .. . 1957-58... 


the Florida State Board of Education . 


. . approved two 


major regulations Jaffecting the certification of teachers]. 

Graduates of colleges or schools of education of institutions which at the time of the 
applicants’ graduation are accredited by the National Council for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education are cligible for a Florida Graduate certificate covering the major area 


or areas as indicated on the college transcript. 


Applicants who hold a Bachelor's degree (or higher) from institutions approved by 
regional accrediting agencies or national accrediting agencies may use successful teaching 
experience, completed within the past 15 years and subsequent to receiving a regular 
certificate (based on graduation from a four-year institution), for meeting certification 
deficiencies. Such successful experience may be applied according to the following sched- 
ule: one year of successful teaching experience as equivalent to three semester hours; 
three years of successful teaching experience as equivalent to six semester hours; and five or 
more years of successful experience as equivalent to nine semester hours. Thus, recent 
graduates of NCATE institutions will have no problem in securing certification in 
Florida. Furthermore, those teachers who were trained prior to the organization of 
NCATE and who have qualified for regular certificates based on four years of college 
training in their own state may use successful teaching experience to a maximum of 
nine semester hours in meeting their deficiencies according to prescriptions for certifica- 


tion in Florida. 


These two measures have alleviated major concerns for certifying teachers who have 


been trained outside the state of Florida. . . 


.—The Newsletter of the Council on Cooper- 


ation in Teacher Education 12:2:3; December 1957. 














Teacher Education and the 


General Certificate 


Unusuar still is a teaching certifi- 
cate that requires every pre-service 
teacher to have training at both ele- 
mentary and secondary levels, that re- 
quires school district and teacher edu- 
cation institution to cooperate in help- 
ing the beginning teacher, that requires 
a fifth year of college study after the 
initial teaching experience. The Wash- 
ington General Certificate, now in its 
eighth year, is attracting interest be- 
cause of these and other features. The 
State College of Washington, a land- 
grant institution of 5,500 students, af- 
fords an example of what has been 
happening in teacher education under 
this new certificate. 


Background 


In the period following World War 
II the shortage of qualified teachers for 
Washington schools was becoming in- 
creasingly acute. There were not 
enough elementary school teachers but 
there were too many secondary school 
teachers in several subject fields. Each 
institution of higher learning in Wash- 
ington was limited to preparing teach- 
ers for one level only. The University 
and the State College were preparing 
only secondary school teachers in a five- 
year pre-service program; the colleges 
of education were preparing only ele- 
mentary school teachers in a four-year 





1Dr. Willis was Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion and Director of Summer Session, State 
College of Washington, Pullman, until Septem- 
ber, 1957. 


David E. Willis 


Director, Department of Education 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin! 


program. Likewise, the private institu- 
tions were preparing only one or the 
other. Certificates issued were either 
secondary or elementary. Teachers wish- 
ing to change from one level to the 
other during their pre-service study had 
to transfer to another institution. 


The colleges, faced with swelling en- 
rollments plus a growing interest in 
teaching as a career, were constantly 
seeking permission to prepare both ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers. 
Those educated for secondary teaching 
were going into elementary classrooms 
on “emergency certificates,” postponing 
until summer sessions much of the 
preparation required for the conversion 
of their certificates. Teachers long ab- 
sent from classrooms also were being 
given emergency certificates on a year- 
to-year basis, contingent upon their 
continuing professional education until 
fully qualified. 

Pressures mounted upon the State 
Board of Education to do something 
that would relieve the situation and get 
teachers into classrooms. The Board 
was faced with having either to adapt 
the certification structure to the pecul- 
iar supply and demand or to lower 
standards so that more “bodies” could 
be procured for vacant classrooms. The 
situation was “ripe” for something 
more than measures of mere expedi- 
ency. Aided by the State Teacher Edu- 
cation Committee, an advisory group, 
the Board designed a new certification 
program that would meet the unique 
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demands of the state’s schools and still 
be consistent with best theory of teacher 
education. State Board action to estab- 
lish the new “General Certificate” was 
taken in the summer of 1949, and the 
first certificates were issued in July, 
1951. 


The State Pattern for 
Teacher Education 


The State Board's regulations have 
provided a broad, flexible pattern with- 
in which the teacher education institu- 
tions have developed their own pro- 
gram. Each institution is authorized to 
educate both elementary and secondary 
teachers. 

Basic to this new program were these 
principles: (1) The teacher who has 
a rich experience with our cultural and 
scientific heritage is more likely to 
stimulate and inspire intellectual de- 
velopment in his students; (2) there are 
elements in the teaching process that 
are common to all subjects and levels; 
(3) teachers who are acquainted with 
subject-matter areas and levels other 
than their own specialties have a better 
perspective as to what young people 
need and how the educational program 
functions to achieve it; (4) teacher edu- 
cation is a process that continues after 
the individual completes his pre-service 
preparation, and school administrators, 
teachers, and college people share a pro- 
fessional responsibility to make that 
process as effective as possible; (5) a 
combination of experience and further 
college study is necessary for well- 
rounded professional growth of the 


teacher; and (6) experience alone does 
not automatically bring improvement 
in teaching—once the individual has 
taught in his own classroom he is better 
able to understand himself and to select 
further learning experiences that can 
strengthen his teaching. 
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The Teacher Education Program 
at Washington State College 


To implement the state’s broad regu- 
lations personnel from academic de- 
partments and the School of Education 
have worked together to build a pro- 
gram that gives equal emphasis to prep- 
aration for both elementary and secon- 
dary levels. 


The Pre-Service Program 

1. General Education. 

All students, regardless of depart- 
ment, are required to take between 30 
and 40 semester hours of general-col- 
lege-requirement courses covering Eng- 
lish composition, humanities, social 
sciences, and physical and _ biological 
sciences. In addition, certain “support- 
ing courses” are required by the School 
of Education in music, fine arts, health 
education, speech, and general psychol- 


ogy. 
2. Subject Matter Specialization. 


There are three patterns by which 
the student can acquire the necessary 
academic subject-matter competences 
for teaching, two of which are intended 
primarily for secondary teaching, and 
a third for elementary. Under the “sec- 
ondary” options, the student enrolls as 
a “double-major” in the academic de- 
partment and in education, and receives 
a bachelor’s degree in the academic 
field. Students select one major and 
minor teaching field according to strict 
regulations and are held to a definite 
sequence in each. Special methods 
courses are required in some depart- 
ments and not in others. Under the ele- 
mentary option, the student enrolls 
only in education, chooses two subject 
matter fields as teaching minors plus a 
third minor in “professionalized sub- 
ject matter’’ which consists of various 
special methods courses adapted to ele- 
mentary teaching, and receives a bache- 
lor’s degree in education. 
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3. Professional Education. 

The student completes 25 semester 
hours in education courses according to 
a definite sequence spread over the four 
years of his undergraduate program. 
Required are laboratory experiences at 
several stages: (a) a “September experi- 
ence,” one to two weeks of observing in 
the student’s hometown school before 
the college semester begins so that he 
may see teacher organization of student 
learning during the opening days of 
school; (b) supervised “observations” 
one-half day per week for nine weeks 
each at elementary, junior, and senior 
high school levels in the Pullman. pub- 
lic schools; and (c) student teaching at 
his preferred level for approximately 
nine weeks, full time, in an off-campus 
center. At the end of this pre-service 
preparation, the teacher receives a four- 
year college degree and a_ provisional 
general certificate, valid for one year, 
renewable annually to a total of five 
years. 


Initial Teaching Experience 


The first five years of teaching experi- 
ence are considered crucial in this pro- 
gram. During that period the State 
Board of Education asks that the pre- 
service teacher education institution 
and the employing school district “co- 
operate closely in providing effective 
supervision and guidance. of the 
beginning teacher. 


During the graduate’s first year of 
teaching, the College tries to maintain 
contact with his progress by the follow- 
ing means: (1) a letter from the place- 
ment office to the superintendent, ask- 
ing for an evaluation of the graduate’s 
teaching for purposes of counseling 
during his fifth year of college study; 
(2) a letter from the School of Educa- 
tion to the beginning teacher asking for 
his evaluation of his pre-service prep- 
aration and for his tentative plans for 
the fifth year of study; (3) visitations of 
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60 to 70 per cent of the graduates by 
members of the education or academic 
staff at least once during their first year 
of teaching; (4) a series of regional 
meetings called by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction at which the 
beginning teachers discuss their teach- 
ing progress with school administrators, 
college people, and each other. 


The Fifth Year of Teacher Education 

The teacher is expected to complete 
another full year of college study after 
his first year of teaching and before his 
provisional certificate expires. The bal- 
ance may be taken either in summer 
sessions or as one academic year. For 
this study he may choose any teacher 
education institution, either in Wash- 
ington or out of state, but at least half 
of the study must be done at one insti- 
tution. Restrictions are placed upon the 
amount of work that can be done by ex- 
tension and correspondence, and at 
least half must be upper-division or 
graduate study. 

In this fifth year the teacher is ex- 
pected to take courses that are designed 
to remove deficiencies noted during his 
initial teaching, and that will further 
his own special interest. The institution 
at which he does the major part of his 
work guides the planning of his pro- 
gram primarily in light of evidence 
from his school system regarding his 
teaching. 

Upon completion of at least one year 
of “successful teaching” and of the fifth 
year of college study the teacher is 
granted a standard general certificate, 
valid as long as he remains in teaching 
service and for a period of five years 
thereafter. 


Progress in Teacher Education 


In appraising results obtained under 
the new program, five years is hardly 
enough time to establish a clear con- 
trast between the quality of teaching 
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done by graduates under the old certifi- 
cate and by those under the new. With- 
in this period, however, there have been 
developments which, if evaluated 
against accepted criteria of good teacher 
education, would seem to portend a 
continuing improvement in teaching. 


1. W.S.C.’s professional education pro- 
gram is becoming more closely at- 
tuned to the realities of teaching in 
Washington schools, 


The staff is continually seeking the 
opinions of elementary and secondary 
school personnel regarding adequacies 
and inadequacies of the program. They 
consider the implications of these hon- 
est criticisms and make changes in a 
spirit of continuing evaluation and im- 
provement. 


Students’ criticisms of their pre-serv- 
ice education courses under the general 
certificate are much the same as under 
the former program. In 1950 a group 
of our graduates, who had _ received 
their pre-service preparation prior to 
the general certificate and had gradu- 
ated in June 1949 with a five-year sec- 
ondary education degree, suggested the 
following changes in education courses 
that might improve teacher training: 


. . . [There is] need for more realistic infor- 
mation and instruction, for a longer period 
of practice teaching and observation, for less 
theory in instruction, and for more special 
methods and teaching procedures.? 


Elementary and secondary teachers 
who had graduated from Washington 
State College in June, 1954, and were 
engaged in their first year of teaching 
during the 1954-55 school year sug- 
gested these changes: 


*Curtis Dean Chesbrough, “A Student-Spon- 
sored Follow-Up Study of Graduates of the 
Washington State College School of Education, 
1949." (Unpublished master’s thesis, School of 
Education, State College of Washington, 1951), 
p. 83. 
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. .. more and earlier stulent teaching, more 
realistic experience observing actual class- 
room teaching . . . less theory and more 
practical work . . . have closer coordination 
between faculty members to eliminate much 
of the repetition in various courses . 
combine education courses . . . 3 


Having to redesign the program to 
conform to the state’s regulations for 
the new certificate when it first was 
instituted motivated action toward 
change that, in other circumstances, 
might have come about much more 
slowly. It provided an opportunity to 
scrutinize the entire program, to cast 
out what was deemed not effective, to 
regroup content, to revise method, and 
to develop a new program that seemed 
to retain the best features of the old, 
while incorporating the better theories 
of teacher education. 


The definite sequence of professional 
courses has enabled the College to ex- 
periment with the placement of con- 
tent, seeking to avoid duplication and 
giving attention to certain areas recom- 
mended by people in the field. 


Since the program was launched, ex- 
perience has necessitated such changes 
as: (1) abandonment of random ob- 
servation of children in out-of-school 
activities in favor of more in-school con- 
tacts at elementary and secondary lev- 
els; (2) improved planning and evalu- 
ation of the September experience; (3) 
reorganization of content in the human 
development area, resulting in more at- 
tention to learning and evaluation; and 
(4) increased attention to instructional 
materials. 


The staff has planned an outline, to 
be given to students in the introductory 
education course, that will give an 
overview of the content and learning 


*Robert Charles Barton, “A Follow-Up Study 
of First-Year Teachers Graduated from the 
State College of Washington, 1953-54." (Unpub- 
lished master’s thesis, School of Education, 
State College of Washington, 1955), p. 81, 195. 
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activity for the entire professional 


sequence. 


2. Learning experiences in education 
courses are taking on greater mean- 
ing. 

The September experience and class- 
room observations have given the stu- 
dent more firsthand learning activity. 
He sees teaching in action as it relates to 
his own special subject and level and to 
others. The result is a clearer integra- 
tion of theory and practice. 

There are weaknesses in this labora- 
tory experience program, however. 
First, students who visit a class for only 
one three-hour period each week find 
it difficult to establish continuity and to 
evaluate the results being obtained. 
Second, they need more help in analyz- 
ing learning situations and in general- 
izing for later adaptations during their 
own teaching. 

Third, the Pullman public schools— 
not a large system—are rapidly becom- 
ing saturated with college students en- 
gaged in laboratory experiences. Al- 
ready student teachers are being shifted 
to other centers to make room for ob- 
servers. Continuing the desirable ob- 
server-teacher ratio of 1:1 presents some 
difficult problems. 


3. The teacher education program in 
academic departments also is becom- 
ing more closely attuned to what 
teachers need. 

In their follow-up correspondence 
superintendents generally have ex- 
pressed satisfaction with teachers’ com- 
petence in subject matter. Barton found 
that most beginning teachers were satis- 
fied with the preparation they had re- 
ceived in their major fields of study but 
were less satisfied with that in minor 
fields. In a study by Newell it was 
found that teachers trained under the 
secondary options but who had taken 


~ Robert Charles Barton, op. cit., p. 104. 
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positions in elementary schools expressed 
need for additional training in certain 
subject areas; reading, art, and music 
were listed as most needed.® Teachers 
educated under the elementary option 
and teaching at that level felt that their 
preparation had been adequate in some 
subject areas and less so in others. 


Personnel in the academic depart- 
ments generally are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of their responsibility for 
the quality of teaching done by their 
graduates. This is resulting in closer co- 
operation with the education staff in 
student counseling, in adaptation of 
content where possible, and in encour- 
aging more students to consider teach- 
ing as a career. A joint staff committee 
evaluating this program concluded that 
“where subject-matter professors had 
been involved in visitation, a keener 
interest, insight, and participation of 
subject-matter departments had _ de- 
veloped in the problems of teacher edu- 
cation.””6 

All is not sweetness and light, how- 
ever. People do not agree on how much 
subject matter preparation is a mini- 
mum essential if the teacher is to be 
effective in a given subject area. Nor is 
there agreement as to what should be 
the proper distribution of general edu- 
cation, specialized subject preparation, 
and professional education. In a few 
departments, the number of subject- 
matter hours recommended by state 
regulation is slowly being exceeded by 
the adding of a course or by insisting 
upon a prerequisite that is not included 
within the prescribed total. 


'Robert Clifford Newell, “A Follow-Up Study 
of Students Teaching in the Provisional Gen- 
eral Certificate from the State College of 
Washington, 1951-52.” (Unpublished master's 
thesis, School of Education, State College of 
Washington, 1952), p. 67. 

*J. Murray Lee, “The Results of Study,” 
Washington Education Journal 35: 19; April, 
1956. 
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Critics of the general certificate pro- 
gram point to what they claim is a lack 
of subject-matter competence in second- 
ary teachers. This may be due in part 
to the tendency for superintendents in 
small districts to assign teachers to one 
or two subjects outside their special 
preparation. Small schools all over the 
nation are having to do this, so the 
general certificate is mot a causative 
factor. 


4. Requiring each student, regardless 
of his specialty, to have learning ex- 
perience at both elementary and sec- 
ondary levels has met mixed reac- 
tions. 

There is evidence that teachers seem 
to have a broader perspective of the 
total school program. Elementary and 
secondary school personnel report that 
teachers who have had sufficient experi- 
ence with pupils in an age and grade 
level other than their specialty are more 
likely to have insights concerning the 
needs of youngsters of every age and 
the problems inherent in _ teaching 
them. They report that these teachers 
are more likely to be interested in what 
their associates are doing and are more 
cooperative in solving common prob- 
lems. 

Many students at the College, how- 
ever, have begrudged the taking of time 
from their specialty to study other lev- 
els. To overcome this attitude in edu- 
cation classes, the teaching process has 
been carefully analyzed, ample illustra- 
tions have been provided from every 
subject field and grade level, and stu- 
dents have been led to generalize from 
a wide variety of experiences. 


There are many people in the field, 
both lay and professional, who also be- 
lieve this broadening of experience to 
all levels is undermining the teacher's 
competence in his specialty. They can- 
not accept the idea of a teacher's being 
certificated to teach at any level. They 
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overlook the fact that even though he 
is legally qualified to teach at any level, 
no one considers him to be adequately 
prepared for all levels. Newell's point 
regarding assignment of secondary 
teachers to elementary levels seems good 
here: 


It would seem that superintendents hiring 
teachers under [the secondary] options should 
seriously consider the positions these teach- 
ers would actually occupy in their school 
districts. It appears that hiring of [second- 
ary] teachers should be for specific subjects, 
not as teachers of self-contained classrooms. 
Thus, where there is need for a special 
teacher as art, physical education, or music, 
the [secondary] teacher may be considered 
sufhcient.? 


5. During their initial years the gradu- 
ates are getting much more help in 
improving their teaching. 

School administrators have grown in 
their understanding of teacher educa- 
tion as a continuing process. When this 
program first began, many tended to re- 
gard the beginning teacher as a “fin- 
ished product” who should be able to 
fit right into the classroom with only 
minor adjustments. From what the 
teachers have said over the years and 
from what the administrators them- 
selves have said, it would seem that in- 
service programs within individual dis- 
tricts have been improving significantly. 


How much help the average graduate 
receives from his college during his ini- 
tial teaching varies. Washington State 
College is in the far southeastern corner, 
yet its teachers are placed all over the 
state, making visitation to each and 
every graduate quite difficult. Observa- 
tion in his classroom is the exception 
rather than the rule; often there is time 
only for a brief conference with the 
teacher and his principal. If he has 
been doing well, this can suffice; but if 
he has been having trouble, the one 


"Robert Clifford Newell, op. cit., p. 68. 
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visit may not be enough. This is par- 
ticularly true in the district where he 
is not being helped enough by his as- 
sociates. 

The visitation program can be greatly 
improved, but factors of distance, time, 
and money for travel present difficult 
problems. Other teacher education in- 
stitutions in the state, whose graduates 
are for the most part teaching nearby, 
have been able to give much more 
frequent and comprehensive service at 
much less cost. 


6. In the fifth year of college study 
teachers increasingly seem to know 
what they need and are able to profit 
from their studies. 


The spirit of the state regulation 
calls for the teacher to evaluate his 
teaching and, with the advice of his 
school district and the College, seek ex- 
periences that will strengthen his teach- 
ing effectiveness. 

Many teachers have a good under- 
standing of their problems. They are 
honest and secure enough to choose 
courses that will benefit them; others 
are less honest and secure. When suffi- 
cient information was available about 
the teacher’s performance, he was 
given specific suggestions as to what he 
should take. There has been definite 
improvement in the way superintend- 
ents evaluate teachers in the follow-up 
correspondence. They have realized in- 
creasingly that their comments are 
valued. 

Not everyone has agreed that an ad- 
ditional year of college study after 
teaching experience is necessary. Many 
people, both lay and professional, have 
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felt that doing away with the extra year 
might tend to attract more people into 
teaching. The young teachers them- 
selves have tended to be critical of the 
offerings available. Low starting salaries 
plus debts accumulated during under- 
graduate years have made summer em- 
ployment seem much more to be de- 
sired than additional college work. 

There has not been agreement as to 
what course work the teacher should 
take. Here at Washington State College 
there has long been a variety of courses 
and advanced degrees in education 
from which the teacher could choose. 
Very recently a new degree, “Master of 
Arts in the Teaching of (a particular 
subject field)” has been developed in 
recognition of the teacher’s need for 
further subject matter specialization. 
The number of departments offering 
complete summer programs for this de- 
gree is increasing. 

As college offerings for the fifth year 
are improved in content, method, and 
variety of choice, the objections to this 
additional year of study should dimin- 
ish. 


Conclusion 


Continuing evaluation and change 
have been going on at all levels over 
the past five years. The evidence needed 
for a thorough review of every feature 
of the teacher education program is 
available. The general certificate pro- 
vides a broad, flexible framework with- 
in which teachers, school administra- 
tors, colleges, and personnel at the state 
level can work cooperatively to improve 
teacher education and the quality of 
teaching in Washington’s schools. 





The number of babies born in the United States during 1957 set a new record: 
4,318,000—or 98,000 more than the previous year’s record. 











Hear Yourself As Others Hear You 


Rosert BURNS, in one of his 
poems, expressed the wish that man 
had the gift “to see oursel’s as others 
see us.” No doubt every one of us teach- 
ers has at some time or other wished it 
were possible to hear ourselves as our 
students hear us. Perhaps we have even 
felt that we have fallen into a rut, that 
our voices are monotonous and that 
our techniques are inadequate, but we 
are not certain just where our weakness 
lies. 

We can discover part of our inade- 
quacies through the use of a very simple 
little machine. If you as a social science 
teacher are wondering if your methods 
of handling your classes are challenging 
enough and interesting enough, why 
not try a tape recording of one of your 
classes? You will be amazed at what you 
discover! 

The writer has used the tape-recorder 
in his work as supervisor of social stud- 
ies student teachers and the results have 
been most satisfactory. It started several 
years ago when a student teacher had 
the habit of making long pauses after 
each statement he made in class or after 
each question before he called on a 
student. He was also slow and hesitant 
before the class. Some pauses lasted 
from 20 to 30 seconds—in the circum- 
stances, a long pause! Although we dis- 
cussed this with him he did not seem 
to recognize it as a serious problem. 

When all other efforts had failed to 
convince him, it was decided to take a 
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tape-recording of a class session. The 
resident teacher agreed to the project 
and the student teacher thought it a 
good idea. He no doubt hoped to prove 
us wrong in our criticism. Several days 
later we set up the recording equipment 
and stationed the operator in an incon- 
spicuous place in the room. After the 
initial novelty wore off, the students 
and the teacher fell into their normal 
pattern. The student teacher's pauses 
became just as great as ever. 

When we played the recording back 
to the student at the college the next 
day, he was asked to use a stop watch on 
the pauses. This he did gladly, only to 
discover that none of his “pauses” was 
less than 20 seconds in length and that 
most of them were longer than that. He 
was amazed! “I can’t believe it,” he said. 


Not only did he become convinced 
that his pauses were long and awkward 
—a less disciplined class without the 
presence of the resident teacher would 
have given him serious trouble—but he 
found that he often used the double 
negative and dropped his voice at the 
end of many of his sentences. He dis- 
covered that he was doing entirely too 
much talking in the class. He found 
that he was asking simple “yes” and 
“no” or “one-word-answer” questions 
of the students and that he was filling 
in with a lecture—telling them what the 
students could have told him in a good 
discussion. He also noted that he was 
doing little to challenge the thinking 
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of the students. They listened politely 
and managed to squeeze in a “yes” or 
“no” occasionally. The student teacher 
finally said, “It’s a wonder those kids 
continue to come to the class. I doubt 
that I could ‘stomach’ such teaching 
very long myself.” He had heard him- 
self as others hear him! 


The tape-recorder can be used to re- 
cord a good teacher’s class and play it 
back to a student teacher group. While 
discussing techniques of teaching cur- 
rent events in our methods class we 
gathered a mass of material on “how 
to do it.” But just how do you put 
these techniques into practice? How do 
they work? A tape-recording was made 
during the current-events session of a 
class taught by an outstanding teacher 
in the field. This was then played back 
to the class in methods and they saw 
how some of the techniques actually 
work. It is possible to make recordings 
of several class sessions to demonstrate 
the use of a variety of techniques and 
actual classroom teaching practices. 


The regular classroom teacher who 
wishes to improve her teaching might 
make a_ tape-recording of different 
methods she uses in her own classes. She 
might record her weakest class. She can 
play these recordings back to herself 
and analyze the strong and weak points 
in her own teaching. In some instances 
it might even be well to have the stu- 
dents help to evaluate the class pro- 
cedure. They too are interested in hav- 
ing a good class. 


Another important area in which the 
tape-recorder can be helpful is in the 
improvement of discussion techniques. 
Student teachers and many experienced 
teachers as well have difficulty in lead- 
ing a class discussion. Their questions 
do not challenge the thinking of the 
students. They invariably begin with 
“what,” “who,” “when” and seldom go 
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beyond these elementary words. We try 
to remedy this by giving the student 
teachers a long list of words that can be 
used in asking questions—e.g., “discuss, 
choose, describe, characterize, evaluate.” 
But despite these suggestions the inex- 
perienced teacher often clings tena- 
ciously to “what,” “who,” and “when.” 


By means of the tape-recorder the 
teacher can catch his own mistakes of 
grammar and of pronunciation. One of 
our students had a habit of leaving off 
the “g’s” and mispronouncing words. 
Another said “git” for “get” and “are” 
for “our.” After becoming aware of 
their poor habits they began to improve 
their English and speech until good 
grammar and correct pronunciation be- 
came a habit. Many experienced teach- 
ers can discover and correct their own 
poor speech habits. Needless to say, 
tape-recordings can also be used to 
point out poor English and poor speech 
habits of the students. 

From the standpoint of supervision 
of student teachers it should be remem- 
bered that tape-recording can never 
take the place of personal visitations to 
the class. It is only an aid to the super- 
visor. The student-teachers must still be 
observed in the classroom. The person- 
ality of the teacher, the enthusiasm with 
which he handles the class and the sub- 
ject, the smiles, the frowns, the nervous 
habits, the use of the blackboard with 
correct spelling and clear handwriting— 
all these and more must be observed. 

The tape-recorder can be used effec- 
tively to reveal weaknesses in teaching 
techniques, grammar, pronunciation, 
discussion leadership, and response of 
the students to the teacher. But even if 
its use is limited to these few aspects of 
teaching, it is a valuable aid in improv- 
ing the teaching of the student teacher 
or the experienced teacher. Why not 
try it some time? /t’s a good idea to hear 
yourself as others hear you. 
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Berrine ON YOURSELF is the 
title of a brochure, published last year 
by the Allentown, Pennsylvania, Public 
Schools for “boys and girls who can be 
taught in junior high school and par- 
ents who have a natural interest in the 
destiny of their offspring.” A basic phi- 
losophy in this timely message is that 
“efforts to achieve on levels of excel- 
lence are necessary and worthwhile” 
and that teachers and parents should 
strive to foster motivation for excellence 
in the junior high school. Responsibil- 
ity: the Fourth R, published by the Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools, and recent re- 
ports from the Seattle Public Schools 
and the Texas Education Agency sim- 
ilarly recognize the important role of 
the junior high school in the total edu- 
cational program. 

Contemporary critics of the schools 
and of teacher education are apt to di- 
rect their most severe criticism at the 
junior high school, pointing out par- 
ticularly that this is where the schools 
are failing to interest many pupils in 
science and mathematics or to bring 
about progress toward academic goals. 
While these critics are often unfamiliar 
with the junior high school program 
and teacher education for the junior 
high school, their criticisms could be 
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supported, at least in part, from the ac- 
tual situation in teacher education for 
the junior high school. Most colleges 
have teacher education programs for 
elementary school teachers and for high 
school teachers without clear distinc- 
tion as to where the junior high school 
teachers fit. It is not proposed that there 
be special programs for preparing jun- 
ior high school teachers with new 
courses in education and subject matter 
for these teachers, but it is proposed 
that there be some careful re-evaluation 
of the needs of the junior high school 
teacher in general education, major 
subject matter, and professional educa- 
tion. If the programs for elementary 
teachers require 30 to 36 hours of pro- 
fessional education and for high school 
teachers, 18 to 24, then just where does 
the teacher of grades seven and eight 
come? A similar question exists for ma- 
jor subject matter requirements. 

The picture is further clouded by the 
rather widespread introduction in the 
past decade of core-curriculum or mul- 
tiple-period programs at the junior high 
school level. The complication will 
grow in the next decade with the weak- 
ening opposition to ability grouping in 
the junior high school and the growing 
popularity of special programs for the 
gifted, or for the slow learners, at this 
level. Already many schools are teach- 
ing algebra to a selected group of 
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eighth-graders, and providing special 
programs for the low achievement pu- 
pils. 
Basic Assumptions 
This discussion of preparation of jun- 
ior high school teachers is developed 
from the following assumptions: 


1. The teacher education program for 
all levels of instruction must be 
viewed as a unified program of gen- 
eral education, subject matter spec- 
ialization, and professional education 
and it must be the responsibility of 
the entire college staff. 


This point of view is becoming more 
widely accepted for the senior high 
school and must be extended to the 
junior high school and elementary lev- 
els, as well. 


2. The needs of society establish the 
objectives of education for the junior 
high school. 


The teacher must be capable of un- 
derstanding the changing needs of so- 
ciety and the implications of these 
changes for education. Society assigns 
to education the role of developing citi- 
zens of tomorrow to their greatest po- 
tentiality. It appears that present needs 
of society demand accelerated education 
for the more gifted and the develop- 
ment of a “motivation for excellence” 
and “sense of responsibility” on the part 
of all. 


3. The junior high school teacher must 
be familiar with educational tissues 
both of the elementary grades and 
the senior high school. 

The junior high school first became 
an administrative unit in the early part 
of the twentieth century. This move- 
ment resulted in the 6-3-3 plan as a 
common type of school organization. 
The two-year junior high - school 


(grades seven and eight) is still found 
but the tendency is for a_ three-year 
(grades seven, eight, and nine) type of 
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organization. It is presumed that re- 
gardless of the type of administrative 
unit for the junior high school, the cur- 
riculum will be similar. Junior high 
school teachers will need to be familiar 
with the topics, materials, and methods 
of the earlier grades, and also with the 
kinds of experiences which face pupils 
after completing a particular grade. 
Teacher education is therefore respon- 
sible for providing prospective junior 
high school teachers with an adequate 
survey of the issues of elementary and 
senior high school education. 


4. Since secondary schools are becoming 
more centralized, and therefore larg- 
er, teachers in general will more of- 
ten be expected to be specialists. 


In a large junior high school system 
there is a tendency to select majors in 
mathematics, science, social studies, and 
English to teach their respective sub- 
jects. To be sure, there are integrated 
courses and core-curriculum courses in 
combinations like social studies and 
English and mathematics and science, 
but the teachers generally are prepared 
and selected as specialists. It is probable 
that subject-matter lines will still domi- 
nate the curriculum at least during the 
next decade. 


5. The junior high school teacher may 
be expected to teach classes with a 
wide range of pupil interest and abil- 
ity, or special classes for the slow- 
learning and the gifted. 


In some schools a typical class will 
range in ability from the slow learner 
to the gifted. The junior high school 
must not only provide experiences for 
the slow learner but must also assist the 
gifted in the best use of his talents. All 
pupils must be encouraged to grow in- 
tellectually and socially. In _ schools 
where there is ability grouping the 
teacher should be familiar with con- 
tent and method appropriate for special 
groups. 








6. The teacher probably will be ex- 
pected to sponsor an extra-curricular 
activity. 

A modern school not only teaches 
academic subjects but also offers in its 
curriculum opportunities for participa- 
tion in such activities as music, drama, 
student council, sports, and student 
newspaper. A classroom teacher will 
generally be assigned to organize and 
lead at least one of these activities. He 
will need preparation for this and 
should have an understanding of the 
place of these activities in the junior 
high school. 

7. A teacher will be expected to im- 
prove classroom practices by actively 
participating in in-service programs. 
Education for a teacher is a contin- 

uous process. Local or far-distant in- 
stitutes, professional organizations, and 
summer sessions provide opportunities 
for teachers to improve themselves, 
their schools, and the teaching profes- 
sion. In-service programs must include 
provision for a study of current trends 
in subject matter and in professional 
education. In-service programs at the 
local level should provide opportunity 
for junior high school teachers to meet 
with elementary school teachers and 
senior high school teachers and, occa- 
sionally, with college teachers. 


Professional Education 


The variance in requirements for the 
professional education of junior high 
school teachers is indeed great. The 
teaching profession has not as yet issued 
a complete and clear statement of what 
it believes to constitute an adequate 
teacher education program. It is to be 
hoped that there will be more agree- 
ment in the future than there has been 
in the past. It is likewise to be hoped 
that there will be developed programs 
permitting flexibility based on carefully 
determined individual needs and com- 
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petences in all areas of requirements: 
professional education, general educa- 
tion, and specialization. The _profes- 
sional education programs, discussed 
first, are presented from this point of 
view, under the headings of adolescent 
psychology, psychology of learning, 
school and society, and student teach- 
ing. 

Adolescent Psychology. The most im- 
portant single defense for the junior 
high school is that children from ages 
12 to 14 are in a different stage of de- 
velopment from the elementary school 
pupil and the senior high school stu- 
dent. This applies to their physical 
maturity, their social and intellectual 
development, and their emotional sta- 
bility. A psychology course appropriate 
for the teacher will include child de- 
velopment with emphasis upon the pre- 
adolescent and early adolescent periods. 

Psychology of Learning. The junior 
high school has probably experimented 
with more types of school curricula 
than any other school administrative 
unit. We find “core” classes, integrated 
classes, fused subject matter, multiple- 
period classes, and basic studies. These 
are “common names” for patterns 
which provide learning experiences. 
The underlying assumption of most of 
these programs is characterized in a 
“life adjustment” curriculum. Such a 
curriculum provides the pupil an op- 
portunity to find out, in an integrated 
way, about the physical and _ social 
world in which he lives: The _ profes- 
sional education courses should make 
clear the psychological and _ philosophi- 
cal foundations of these varied types of 
curricula, The study of modern theories 
of learning in relation to specific as- 
pects of learning other than curriculum 
is frequently given inadequate attention 
in undergraduate educational psychol- 
ogy courses. Learning research or teach- 
ing specific topics in the early grades 
and in senior high school are often as 
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important for the junior high school 
teacher as are learning studies con- 
ducted with pupils of grades seven, 
eight, and nine. 

Student Teaching. Even the most 
hard-headed critics of professional edu- 
cation admit that student teaching is 
valuable for the prospective teacher. 
Professional educators have worked 
diligently to improve this opportunity 
but often have found it difficult to im- 
plement what they believe to be proper 
because of financial limitations, lack of 
staff for adequate supervision, and time 
limitations in crowded undergraduate 
programs. Because of their own experi- 
ence the authors are inclined to support 
the use of the college laboratory school 
with a carefully selected staff, strongly 
professionally-minded, for student 
teaching under these limitations. Since 
the student teacher is farther removed 
in years from his own elementary school 
experience than from his own junior 
high school experience, there should be 
provided more time in student teach- 
ing for the junior high school teacher 
than for the senior high school teacher 
and a little less than for the elementary 
teacher. More flexible student teaching 
programs in terms of individual needs 
would require less time of the most 
promising and extra time of the more 
questionable and would be more effec- 
tive and less expensive in time and 
money. Teacher preparation for junior 
high school teaching would be an ideal 
place for experimentation with more 
flexible student teaching requirements. 

Methods of teaching in a specific area 
should be taught as a part of, or con- 
current with, the student teaching ex- 
perience. The methods course should be 
taught by the one who supervises the 
student teaching. Because of the na- 
tional interest in testing, it is particu- 
larly desirable that the junior high 
school teacher become familiar with 
mathematics and general achievement 
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tests appropriate to the junior high 
school curriculum. Direction of an 
extra-curricular activity is also an im- 
portant part of the student teaching ex- 
perience. 

School and Society. With the increas- 
ing demands on the time of the under- 
graduate student for general education 
and specialization, it is often proposed 
that less time be given to undergraduate 
professional education courses. One of 
the areas which the teacher might study 
as part of in-service work or summer 
session study in the early years of teach- 
ing could be the history and sociology 
of education. A short course in the his- 
tory and sociology of education seems 
highly desirable, however. Such a course 
should enable the prospective teacher 
to acquire some understanding of the 
historical development of education in 
the United States, of the role of the 
school in the community, and of cur- 
rent forces affecting education. 


General Education 


A sound and comprehensive general 
education is the most important ele- 
ment in teacher education. If there are 
differences among teachers at the diff- 
erent levels, general education is prob- 
ably more important for the junior 
high school teacher than for others. In 
the junior high school pupils devote 
much thought to vocational or career 
choices. They often develop interests 
and habits such as motivation for ex- 
cellence and acceptance of responsibil- 
ity, which facilitate or hinder their 
choices. At this level pupils begin to 
have a more inclusive view of the diff- 
erent disciplines, of their relations to 
each other, and to life. The teacher 
should not be so much of a specialist 
that he cannot contribute to the devel- 
opment of broad interests and assist his 
pupils in appreciating the broader im- 
plications of the subject under study, 
whatever it may be. 
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Since special attention will be given 
in this paper to mathematics teacher 
education, as an example of specializa- 
tion, reference to this special field will 
also be made in general education. The 
general education of the mathematics 
teacher must include substantial work 
in the humanities (including a foreign 
language) and the social studies, as well 
as introduction to fields more closely 
related to mathematics, such as the 
natural sciences, economics, and _ logic. 
A taste of geology, sociology and/or 
anthropology, and astonomy should be 
of great value to the prospective junior 
high school mathematics teacher. 


Major Specialization: Mathematics 


In this analysis of teacher education 
for the junior high school major special- 
ization will be treated with reference 
to one very important area—mathemat- 
ics. While there will be included a brief 
statement of special courses which may 
be of more interest and value to those 
working in this special field, it is to be 
hoped that the general tone will be 
such that it can be suggestive for all 
areas. Mathematics seems to be a par- 
ticularly appropriate choice for a num- 
ber of reasons: (1) much attention, and 
especially adverse criticism, is now fo- 
cused on mathematics; (2) mathematics 
is undergoing widespread study which 
has implications for both content and 
method; (3) mathematics is of impor- 
tance in relation both to elementary 
and senior high schools; and (4) the 
new activity and the new “spirit” in 
mathematics promises to be a forerun- 
ner of similar developments in all other 
areas. 

Much is being said and written about 
the quality and quantity of science and 
mathematics taught in our public 


schools. Probably the most significant 
development in the over-all problem is 
the active participation of scientists and 
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mathematicians in curriculum _plan- 
ning. This participation is making pos- 
sible a careful and comprehensive look 
at the total science and mathematics 
curriculum of all grades, from one to 
twelve inclusive. 

The unusual amount of publicity 
given to mathematics and science in- 
struction may lead one to fear that 
domination of the curriculum by these 
subjects may result. This is not a proper 
interpretation of current interest. Rath- 
er, this implies that science and mathe- 
matics programs must be improved and 
modernized in content material and in- 
structional procedures in order to sat- 
isfy the needs of society, and to make 
the best possible use of the time now 
available (without increase) for the 
study of science and mathematics. 

Not long ago the mathematician was 
found largely in the teaching profession 
and in science. Today mathematics is 
one of the fastest growing professions. 
Business and industry, the government, 
and the social scientist all seek the as- 
sistance of the professional mathemati- 
cian. This great demand has resulted 
from the fact that mathematics has de- 
veloped new methods of interpréting in- 
formation which is valuable to people 
who make decisions. Modern mathe- 
matics, as these new methods are called 
by many, will affect the school curricu- 
lum both in content and method. Such 
a change in the school curriculum re- 
quires a corresponding change in 
teacher education programs. Changes 
which are likely to occur in the senior 
high school mathematics curriculum in 
the next decade are as follows: 

1. Trigonometry will be studied from 
the analytic approach with indirect 
measurement minimized. 

. Deductive solid geometry will be 
eliminated as a separate course and 
the ideas of solid geometry will be 
included in plane geometry and in 
the seventh and eighth grades. 


rn 














JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS TEACHER 


3. Elementary idea of sets, symbolic 
logic, probability, inferential statis- 
tics, abstract algebra, analytic geom- 
etry, and elementary calculus will be 
included in the high school curricu- 
lum. 

A most important question is, How 
will such a program affect the junior 
high school mathematics curriculum 
and the education of teachers? In gen- 
eral, concepts are developed through 
various stages of meaning and under- 
standing. The high school courses play 
a major role in the learning of elemen- 
tary but important mathematical con- 
cepts. The junior high school and ele- 
mentary school lay a foundation for 
these concepts: indeed, many of the 
concepts are introduced at these levels. 
Since prospective teachers have not 
studied many of these ideas it is impera- 
tive that appropriate courses be in- 
cluded in a teacher education curricu- 
lum. 

The junior high school mathematics 
teacher must recognize that mathe- 
matics is not mere computation; rather, 
it is characterized by imagination, ab- 
straction, and generalization. If mathe- 
matics is conceived as a purely mechani- 
cal skill, an opportunity to contribute 
to many of the major goals of the junior 
high school will have been overlooked. 
The teacher must understand the na- 
ture of mathematics before he can teach 
it and see in it a creation of man’s im- 
agination from the study of “pattern.” 
He must know the subject and the prob- 
lems of the learner, and must be pre- 
pared in the junior high school to de- 
velop informal but accurate notions 
about concepts. 

Teacher education programs for jun- 
ior high school mathematics teachers 
must enable the teacher to direct learn- 
ing activities with the “modern” point 
of view and method. Such understand- 
ing and skill on the part of the teacher, 
in turn, enables the pupils to discover 
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and acquire an understanding of such 
traditional topics as (1) the four funda- 
mental operations with whole numbers 
and fractions, including the rationale of 
the computational processes; (2) large 
numbers and very small numbers; (3) 
the language of per cent with applica- 
tions; (4) direct and indirect measure- 
ment, including the metric system; (5) 
length of line segment, perimeter of a 
polygon, circumference of a circle, areas 
and volumes of common _ geometric 
figures; (6) concepts of parallel, perpen- 
dicular lines on a plane and space; and 
(7) the theorem of Pythagoras. More- 
over, such teacher education is needed 
to direct pupils in their understanding 
of topics from the new mathematics, 
such as (1) place value and the study 
of other number bases, particularly the 
binary system; (2) line segments and 
areas to represent numbers; (3) graphs, 
including continuous line graphs; and 
(4) simple expressions and sentences in- 
volving variables. 

The junior high school mathematics 
teacher should be a mathematics major. 
In view of current curriculum studies in 
mathematics, a well-prepared teacher of 
secondary school mathematics will need 
to have some competence in (1) analy- 
sis—trigonometry, plane and solid ana- 
lytic geometry, and calculus; (2) foun- 
dations of mathematics—theory of sets, 
mathematical or symbolic logic, postu- 
lates for geometry, algebra and arith- 
metic, and the real and complex num- 
ber systems; (3) modern algebra, mat- 
rices, theory of numbers, and theory of 
equations; (4) advanced geometry—pro- 
jective geometry, non-Euclidean geom- 
etry, and possibly topology; (5) statis- 
tics—emphasizing probability and statis- 
tical inference; and (6) application of 
mathematics—mechanics (statics and 
dynamics), theory of games, linear pro- 
gramming, and operations research. 

An ideal situation would be for every 
junior high school mathematics teacher 
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to have successfully completed courses 3. Knowledge of adolescent psychology 
in each of these areas in a five-year and the psychology of learning are 
teacher education program culminating essential for the junior high school 
in the master’s degree. As an essential teacher. 

ini . acher should have com- . ale . 
minimum, the teach " 4. General education is the most impor- 
pleted 12 semester hours of courses in : 

; . F tant part of teacher education. 
(1) above, including six hours of the Ce a ; ; 
calculus, in a four-year undergraduate 5. Flexibility in teacher education is 
program. particularly appropriate to junior 
For Emphasis high school teachers. 
Junior high school teacher education 6. The junior high school teacher, 


programs must show planning in recog- 

nition of the special problems and goals 

of the junior high school. A number of 
conclusions, related to these problems 
and goals, are listed for emphasis: 

1. The junior high school teacher has 
an obligation to develop motivation 
for excellence and acceptance of re- 
sponsibility. 

2. Adjustment of programs to individ- 
ual needs is of critical importance in 
the junior high school. 


throughout his teaching career, will 
have a need for continuous in-service 
education—professional, general, and 
special. 


. The spirit of the new mathematics 


and the studies by mathematicians 
and educators which have been di- 
rected to the improvement of mathe- 
matics instruction in this spirit have 
far-reaching implications for all 
areas of instruction. 





Teachers for a Free Society 


Who should teach in a free society? 


What should be the status of teachers in a free society? 

. The chief characteristics of every good teacher are: basic knowledge of the 
subjects he is teaching, sincere determination to grow in this knowledge, enthusiastic 
interest in other fields, zest and imagination—and the greatest of these is imagination!” 

. there should be a searching re-evaluation of the program in our teacher training insti- 
tutions . . . [and] increasing emphasis placed on enrichment of the general education of 
the preparation aspect—even tho it might call for some reduction in the emphasis on the 
professional aspect of the teacher’s preparation. An important factor may be in the selec- 
tion of the actual teachers of the teachers-to-be. 

. the teaching profession must be recognized as a highly respected and financially 
rewarding one which will attract people of high calibre and intellectual capacity. . . . 
“To improve the status of teachers, the economic rewards must be raised so that teachers 
need not do work outside their profession that tends to lower the respect of the public 
for them. Teachers must raise their own status by insisting that teaching is a profession 
in which they have been highly trained.”—National Education Association, Centennial 
Convocation (Washington: The Association, 1957) p. 4. 





Teaching and Learning 


“What Research Says About Teaching and Learning” is the theme of the March 1958 
issue of Phi Delta Kappan. A symposium of four articles on “classroom methods” pro- 
vides grist for parent-teacher discussions and for teacher conferences, as well as for stu- 
dent 


teacher seminars. 














Cooperative Program for the Preparation 
of High School Teachers 


ln THESE days of teacher shortages, 
new sources of supply are being increas- 
ingly sought. A potentially rich area of 
recruitment of teachers lies in the small 
liberal arts colleges. 

In many of these smaller institutions 
it is not feasible or practical to estab- 
lish teacher preparation programs 
which meet all the requirements man- 
dated by state education departments. 
As a result, these smaller colleges either 
omit professional education courses al- 
together from the curriculum or offer 
such courses only where consistent with 
departmental policy. 

The incompleteness of these pro- 
grams has led to a considerable loss of 
prospective teachers. Many students do 
not desire to continue their studies be- 
yond their bachelor’s degrees. Rather 
than that, they prefer to become im- 
mediately active in earning their own 
salaries and livelihoods after leaving 
college. 

The cooperative program of Wells 
College and Cornell University has the 
sanction of the New York State Educa- 
tion Department. It is designed to meet 
the eighteen-hour requirement in pro- 
fessional education courses approved for 
secondary school teaching. 

Wells College students engage in the 
following program: 


Through Staff and Resources of Wells 
College: 
Psychology 210 (Child Psychology). 


L. B. Hixon 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 


Somatic and motor, perceptual, linguis- 
tic, rational, emotional, and social de- 
velopment of children, special charac- 
teristics and problems of adolescence. 
Three semester hours. 


Psychology 222 (Introduction to Psy- 
chological Testing). The nature and 
measurement of intelligence, special 
aptitudes and skills, and various dimen- 
sions of personality. Testing procedures 
in general. Practice in giving and scor- 
ing of tests. Three semester hours. 


Psychology 311 (History of Educa- 
tion). A study of educational develop- 
ments in the United States from the 
seventeenth century. Three semester 
hours. 

Psychology 312 (Philosophy of Edu- 
cation). A critical examination of the 
philosophical foundations of the aims 
and practices of general education. 
Three semester hours. 

Total: Twelve semester hours. 
Through Staff and Resources of the 
School of Education, Cornell Univer- 
sity: 

Education 130 (The Art of Teach- 
ing). A course, school-year in length, 
organized to include general principles 
of teaching, special methods of teaching 
subjects where certification is desired, 
observation and student teaching. Six 
semester hours. 

Total: Six semester hours. 
Grand Total: Eighteen semester hours. 
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General Arrangements 


The crux of the cooperative effort be- 
tween the two institutions has rested in 
arrangements which have been made 
for the course, Education 130, “The 
Art of Teaching.” Plans to handle the 
teaching of general methods, special 
methods, observation and student teach- 
ing have called for a high degree of 
agreement between the two institutions 
in regard to classrooms, transportation, 
participating public schools, supervising 
teachers, tuition fees, teaching staff, and 
directive officers. 

The program was _ cooperatively 
planned by representatives from Wells 
College and Cornell University. At their 
meetings the following policies were 


formulated in connection with the 
course, Education 130, “The Art of 
Teaching”: 


1. The course would be conducted 
under the sponsorship of the Cornell 
University School of Education. 

2. The course would function and be 
financed as an off-campus course under 
the jurisdiction of the Extramural Di- 
vision of Cornell University. 

3. Wells College would provide class- 
room space for course work in general 
and special methods, and for individual 
counseling and guidance in student 
teaching. 

4. The course would be conducted 
under a director responsible to both in- 
stitutions. His duties would cover 
arrangements for observation and stu- 
dent teaching, selection of special 
methods instructors, the teaching of 
general methods, and the guidance of 
student teachers. 

5. The Wells College staff would 
arrange for the transportation of stu- 
dents during periods of observation and 
student teaching. 

6. Credit for the course would be 
applicable toward graduation at Wells 
College, and would be earned in line 
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with State Education Department regu- 
lations. 


The Program in 1955-56 


Fall Semester. An all-out effort was 
made to form all parts of the program 
into a meaningful, practical, and con- 
nected learning situation for the pro- 
spective teachers. 

Relationships between seminar ses- 
sions and observations were sought and 
developed. Each week the instructor 
met with the students on the day im- 
mediately preceding the morning of ob- 
servational work carried on in the pub- 
lic schools. During these seminars stu- 
dents spent the latter part of the periods 
considering the particulars of the ob- 
servations to be made during the next 
day. 

Printed instructions, guide questions, 
and reports of required readings stimu- 
lated discussion and appeared to make 
the students more aware of the purposes 
of their observations and study. 

Follow-up of observations and of 
readings was done during subsequent 
sessions of the seminars. Observations 
in the public schools and related read- 
ings from periodicals and texts were 
discussed during the first hour of the 
seminars. As a rule, the instructor set 
the stage and’ introduced the subject. 
The students, however, very quickly 
and enthusiastically entered into the 
discussion. 


The students, using a designated 
form, were required to keep detailed 
logs of observations. On occasion, these 
logs were brought into discussion. At 
all times the logs were considered as 
fruitful sources of referral. As an added 
function, the logs served as proof of 
observations made. 


Observations at the beginning of the 
semester were arranged to take in as 
many different teaching areas as pos- 
elementary 


sible. Students observed 














COOPERATIVE PROGRAM 


classes, special subject classes, and a 
iarge assortment of high school classes. 
The emphasis during this early part of 
the semester was on teachers and teach- 
ing in general. 

During the latter half of the semes- 
ter, students were required to observe 
in their respective special teaching areas 
and, consequently, were assigned to a 
supervising teacher. Students were 
given the opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the teen-agers and the 
appropriate subject matter in prepara- 
tion for increasingly responsible class- 
room teaching experiences during the 
second semester. 

Spring Semester. The three aspects of 
the second semester’s program involved 
special methods, student teaching, and 
follow-up of student teaching. 

Weekly seminars were devoted to a 
discussion of special methods and stu- 
dent teaching. Special methods instruc- 
tors alternated with the director of the 
program in meeting with the class. 
Problems which were encountered dur- 
ing student teaching were discussed as 
specifically related to a teaching area 
or as generally related to teaching. 

In order to provide coverage and con- 
tinuity in the study of special methods, 
instructors lectured and led discussions 
on the five following topics: (1) objec- 
tives of special area of teaching; (2) 
teaching problems and _ related tech- 
niques; (3) location and handling of 
curricular aids; (4) development of a 
course of study; and (5) evaluating stu- 
dent progress. 

It was believed that these topics 
would not be too repetitive of general 
methods. It was further thought that 
they would lead to the fullest amount 
of understanding of the special prob- 
lems in a specific teaching area which 
could be obtained within the short span 
of time allocated for such study. 

Since the program was a new one, 
course requirements and other on-cam- 
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pus commitments prevented students 
from being absent from the Wells Col- 
lege vicinity for extended periods of 
practice teaching. Because of this limi- 
tation it was possible to assign student 
teachers to only two morning sessions 
per week in the public schools. These 
sessions were: Monday morning (obser- 
vation and participation in teaching) 
and Tuesday morning (student teach- 
ing). 

The arrangement, though far from 
ideal, provided for some continuity in 
teaching. Provision was made on Mon- 
day for study of the teaching situation 
and for planning of student teaching to 
be done the next day. 

By actual count, observations com- 
pleted by the end of the semester var- 
ied from a minimum of 40 class hours 
for one student to a maximum of 85 
class hours for another. Student teach- 
ing ranged from 11 to 36 class hours. 
Inasmuch as student teaching was 
limited to the morning half of the 
school day, only three periods of the 
seven-period day could be used. In ad- 
dition to this restrictive factor, certain 
of the supervising teachers taught in 
several different areas. Students were 
often obliged to observe in classes which 
they were not prepared to teach. 

Evaluations of student teaching were 
made by the supervising teachers and 
the director of the program. A report 
was required shortly after the student 
teacher “was underway”; the second re- 
port was considered as the final evalu- 
ation. These four reports became a 
basis for consultation by the director 
of the program with the student teach- 
ers. 

The follow-up of evaluations of stu- 
dent teaching were made on the Wells 
College campus as a part of the seminar. 
In addition, each student discussed his 
student teaching with the program di- 
rector during private conferences before 
and after seminar sessions. 








The Personal Significance 
of Action Research 


One FUNCTION of the action 
research consultant is to help teachers 
identify an on-the-job problem for 
further investigation. In observing 
teachers select an action research prob- 
lem, one cannot avoid raising the ques- 
tion: Why, out of unlimited possible re- 
search problems, one specific problem 
rather than another is selected? 

The purpose of this article is to de- 
velop the thesis that the specific content 
of the research problem may have a 
deep personal significance to the re- 
searcher. More exactly, in some cases 
the specific action research topic is re- 
lated to unresolved conflicts in the life 
of the teacher-researcher. 

In working with students, it is diffi- 
cult to ignore the phenomenon that a 
certain degree of association exists be- 
tween what the student is and what he 
selects as a research problem. It may not 
be at all accidental that John, a radical 
and non-conforming thinker, “chose” 
the problem of changing the attitudes 
of lower-class adolescents toward drug 
addicts; or that Harry, a meticulous, 
cautious young man, tested a method of 
formal writing; or that Ruth, the intro- 
spective, self-conscious, and __ passive 
member of the class, “selected” as a 
topic the feelings of isolates about their 
status in the group. 


‘In addition to being associated with the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation at Columbia University Teachers 
College, Dr. Shumsky is also affiliated with 
Adelphi College, Garden City, New York. 


Abraham Shumsky 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, New York! 


There were many cases, of course, 
where the association between the stu- 
dent’s personality traits and his research 
problem was not easily observed. At the 
same time, I can think of only one ex- 
ample where there was an obvious con- 
tradiction between the observed person- 
ality of the student and his chosen 
topic. The problem was: What is the 
humor of first graders? The action re- 
searcher was a sincere and industrious 
teacher, endowed with many good qual- 
ities. But she definitely lacked any sense 
of humor. It was revealing to discover 
how this “strange connection’ between 
the action researcher, Emily, and her 
project, had occurred. The following 
are some excerpts from an individual 
conference. 


Consultant: Your project is very original. 
Looking through the titles of projects done 
by our students within the last few years, 
I don’t find many studies in this area. 

Emily: This originality scares me. A few 
times, already, I've been on the verge of 
dropping the project. It’s so difficult to find 
related research. 

Consultant: Last time, you told me that 
you found one basic book on this topic. 

Emily: Yes, but it is an extreme Freudian 
interpretation of humor, and I don’t see its 
relationship to my project. 

Consultant: No relationship at all? 

Emily: Strangely enough, as I go on with 
my project, I see more and more relation- 
ship. In the beginning, it was so difficult to 
accept the idea that humor had such deep 
psychological connotations. 
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Consultant: I’m interested in knowing 
how you got the idea to work on humor 
in your class. 

Emily: I guess it is much deeper than I 
thought. You see, all my life I was a book- 
worm. I was a very good student. Everyone 
liked me, but no one was excited about me. 
I was always in the right, but I was never 
“right”—I mean, having something original 
of my own. I went into teaching. I guess 
this was the only thing I was prepared to do. 
But perhaps there was another reason in- 
volved: working with children puts you at 
ease—you forget yourself and let yourself go. 

The teacher who has the room next to 
mine often yells at her children, a thing I 
seldom do. Actually, I have the better 
reputation as a good teacher. But from 
time to time you hear roars of laughter 
coming from her room, a thing that seldom 
happens in mine. Now you understand, I— 
am working on humor. 


This type of answer was unexpected. 
The expected answer was, “I took a 
course,” “I read a book,” or, “My hus- 
band said to me .. .” For the first time, 
the realization grew that some action- 
researchers may work under the impact 
of non-rational, or even _ irrational, 
psychological forces, which are residues 
of unresolved conflicts in their lives. 
The very content of the research inves- 
tigation may be a reflection of these un- 
fulfilled needs. 

Emily is engaged in a quest to put her 
personal world in order and resolve her 
neurotic conflicts. Because of this quest 
she “selects” teaching as a career and 
because of this quest she “selects” 
humor as her action research problem. 
Teaching and humor have a symbolic 
significance. They mean being an in- 
dependent person rather than a con- 
formist; they mean the differentiation 
of Emily’s own individuality. 

Emily struggles in the process of re- 
searching. It has been noted that many 
times she is on the verge of dropping 
the project, and that she finds it most 
difficult to see the relationship between 
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psychoanalytic theories and humor. 
The reasons for these difficulties are 
now clear. Emily’s work in action re- 
search should be seen in the broader 
context of her work on herself. 

Is Emily a unique and exceptional 
illustration, or are there many teachers 
who fall into the same category? To 
what extent is there a significant rela- 
tionship between personality compo- 
nents, the selection of teaching as a pro- 
fession, and the content of the action re- 
search study? To establish the preva- 
lence of this phenomenon is beyond the 
scope of this study. The suggestion, 
however, is made that Emily's case is 
not unusual. The following interviews 
with three action researchers will sup- 
port this suggestion. 


The Case of Joan 


Joan is a counselor who works with 
a group of delinquent adolescent girls. 
Her research study deals with the im- 
pact of rejection in the lives of these 
girls. The following is her reply to the 
interview question, “What is it in you 
as a person which led to this action re- 
search study?” 


I came from a marginal Italian group. 
Father had socially ascendent tendencies 
and Mother was the traditional Italian. 
My mother marshalled all her forces and 
invested them in her children. My father 
wanted to be a teacher but could not make 
the grade. We were very poor. I knew the 
difference between myself and the other 
children, who had better clothes. I felt 
angry. The teacher used to bang my head 
against the wall when I did not do my 
homework. 

Very early I felt the effects of discrimina- 
tion. I was looked down upon for being 
Italian. Teachers used to say, “You are so 
nice, you don’t look Italian at all.” I 
changed my Italian accent. I cut myself 
from the family. I knew the miserable feel- 
ing of being hurt. I had strength in fight- 
ing it, but I also had my periods of de- 
pression. 
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I have a very personal interest in those 
who are rejected. The underdog always 
has my sympathy. I hate pain; I hate to 
see children hurt. I hate to see children in 
outgroups. I always see myself in these 
situations and the “I” is very important. It 
is the kid who is hurt, who gets the raw 
deal, who has got the short end of the 
stick, in whom I am interested. 

As a case worker, I assume a mother role. 
I know that my interest is not objective. 
The children have to know that there are 
no reservations in your feelings about them. 

I rejected the inferior status of women. 
It took me a long time to understand that 
you don’t have to be the same to be 
equal... . 

As far back as junior high school, I was 
writing papers on being a person. In junior 
high my friends were Jewish. My whole 
identification was Jewish. I always knew 
that someday I would marry a Jew. 


Joan's case is a typical illustration of 
the problems experienced by minority 
group members in their oscillation and 
uncertainty as to where they stand. This 
situation makes them marginal people. 
Membership in their own group repre- 
sents both a threat and a source of satis- 
faction. 

The keynote of Joan's life is “to be 
a person.” She does not realize, how- 
ever, that this slogan has both positive 
and negative implications. To Joan, “to 
be a person” means to be accepted for 
what she is, not be rejected. It means 
also not to be Italian. 

Joan’s career (case worker) and ac- 
tion research problem (impact of re- 
jection) are an expression of her fight 
against rejectors. They are also an ex- 
pression of her fight against herself— 
the rejector of the Italian origin. 


The Case of Jack 


Jack found it difficult to identify a 
problem. Finally, he decided to test the 
desirability of teaching reading by 


means of individual instruction tech- 
niques. 
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The following are excerpts from his 
reactions to the question, “What is it 
in you as a person which led to this 
study?” 

When I think back to my own experience 
in school, I remember that I was a retarded 
reader. I was retained in the first grade. 
The reason: reading handicap. I could 
never understand how a teacher could do 
this to a first grader. I was injured. 

In the fourth grade I suddenly caught up 
and saw the light. I did it on my own. No 
one handled me and my problems on an 
individual basis. As far as they were con- 
cerned, I could sink or swim. 

When I chose teaching as a profession, I 
guess the strongest point in its favor was 
that I wanted to do for children things that 
were not done for me. This is the sort of 
thing that inspires me in my educational 
work. My action research project is also 
along this line of the individual remedial 
reading approach. 

Consultant: You found it difficult to de- 
cide on a topic. 

Jack: Yes. 1 always approach this task of 
working individually with children with 
much hesitation. I am not sure that I can 
be a good teacher. I have a lot of doubts 
as to whether I would be able to develop 
this project into something of real value. 


Jack's life is dedicated to the cause of 
being a “good teacher.” This expression 
has specific symbolic meaning—“to do 
for children those things that were not 
done for me.” Jack’s “selection” of an 
action research problem is not acciden- 
tal. His choice should be understood in 
the light of his broader, personal, and 
self-assigned mission. 


The Case of Caroline 


Caroline’s project was a comparison 
of the child’s perception of parents’ and 
teachers’ attitudes toward him. In an- 
swering the question, “What is it in 
you as a person that led to this project?” 
she said: 


It is frightening to realize how much of 
me contaminates this paper. The overt hy- 
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pothesis of this study is that there is posi- 
tive relation between the child’s perception 
of his parents’ attitudes and his teachers’ 
attitudes toward him. However, underlying 
this hypothesis are some nonspoken and 
personal beliefs: The child perceives his 
parents’ attitudes as negative and therefore 
perceives his teachers’ attitudes as negative, 
too. Another belief is that the negatively 
perceived teacher is myself... . 

This is what I expect to happen because 
of my own reality. People get to know you, 
so they dislike you. This is my reality. 
There are two aspects to it: the way I ex- 
pect people to react to me and the way I 
expect to react to people. 

I expect people to see in me what I see 
in them. It is safer to say that people are 
disappointed in me rather than saying that 
I am disappointed in them. The “people” 
are not simply people—they are symbols of 
my parents. It is threatening for a child to 
say, “I am disappointed in you, my par- 
ents”; it is easier to say, “you are dis- 
appointed in me.” 

I am a teacher, not because of my interest 
in subject matter—not at all. My interest is 
in establishing relationship with my stu- 
dents. It is easier to start anew with chil- 
dren. 


Caroline's action research problem is 
an attempt to work on her relationship 
with children. It is an integral part of 
her search for the meaning of her life: 
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What do other people mean to me? 
What do I mean to other people? And 
most important, what do I mean to my- 
self? 


Conclusion 


The four interviews presented here 
are illustrations of a thesis that, in some 
cases, at least, teacher-researchers are 
seeking to work out their own personal 
insecurities in the “selection” of teach- 
ing as a career, and in their “selection” 
of an action research problem. In rais- 
ing the questions, work for what? (the 
teaching career) and knowledge for 
what? (the project), many teachers are 
really answering: “I am striving to put 
my personal world in order and to ex- 
amine the significance of my own life.” 
Learning for these teachers is not solely 
a quest for theoretical, or even practical 
knowledge. It is rather a personal quest 
for the development of one’s own self. 

The search for self through learning 
characterizes the professional and re- 
search work of some teachers. It defi- 
nitely does not characterize the work of 
all teachers, which points out the fact 
that somewhere along the educational 
line we failed to teach those people to 
look for the personal meanings of learn- 


ing. 





College Teachers’ Salaries 


Average salary for college faculty members in the nation this year is $6,120, reports the 
U. S. Office of Education in a study just released. 

“College teachers are key members of our society,” said HEW Secretary Marion 
B. Folsom, in commenting on the report. “They must receive greater rewards if we are 
to attract and hold those with the best qualifications for teaching the young men and 


women of this country.” 


Average salary in public colleges and universities ranges from $5,110 for instructors 
to $8,530 for full professors, while in private institutions the average ranges from $4,230 
for instructors to $7,630 for full professors.—Salary Developments 1:6:1; March 1958. 








Check Sheet for Analyzing a 
Student Teacher's Work 


C. L. Spellman 

Director of Student Teaching 
North Carolina College at Durham 
Durham, North Carolina 


Many COLLEGE supervisors of stu- 
dent teachers experience difficulty in 
gathering satisfactory information on 
the work of student teachers. For many 
reasons it may be undesirable to take 
extensive notes on the work of the stu- 
dent teacher during his or her efforts 
to teach. Thus it becomes desirable to 
use a technique for quickly and incon- 
spicuously capturing the necessary and 
major items of information needed as 
a valid basis for better guidance of the 
student teacher. The technique de- 
veloped at North Carolina College at 


Durham to accomplish this objective 
involves the use of the analysis sheet 
shown herein. 


The analysis sheet consists of a series 
of questions which the supervisor can 
answer with one or a few words. After 
the supervisor has the questions in 
mind he is freed of the necessity of 
making extensive notes during an obser- 
vation period. Only a few minutes are 
required to place desirable answers in 
the appropriate column. Further expla- 
nation of the sheet follows the form as 
shown below. 





Sueet For ANALYzinG A StupENT TEACHER’sS TEACHING 
North Carolina College at Durham 











Questions to be Answered 


1. Was student teacher’s voice sufficient 
for the classroom? 


2. Was the voice quality satisfactory? 


3. Was voice firm and confident? 





Name of Student Teacher Major 
Minor 
Student Teaching Center 
Cooperating Teacher 
Observing Supervisor Student Teacher’s Subject Today Date 
Dates* 








*Write date of each observation in a column under dates, then write one word (or a few 
words) to answer each question asked. Use a dash if question does not apply. 
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CHECK SHEET FOR ANALYZING 


Other questions included in the form 
are: 


Was student teacher calm and _ poised? 
Was there good rapport with class? Was the 
class under good control? Did _ student 
teacher have sufficient grasp of subject mat- 
ter being taught? Did student teacher have 
sufficient general related knowledge? Did 
student teacher make subject-matter errors? 
Was student teacher's English satisfactory? 
Were pupils required to use good English? 
Did student teacher pronounce correctly? 
Were students required to pronounce cor- 
rectly? 

Did student teacher have a lesson plan? 
Did lesson unfold logically? Did pupils have 
unneeded books, etc., on their desks? Were 
pupils allowed to recite from their text- 
books? Were student teacher’s questions 
clear-cut? Did student teacher insist on pre- 
cise answers to questions? Did student 
teacher seek and accept “book” answers? 
Did student teacher use original illustra- 
tions in lesson? Were illustrations satisfac- 
tory? Did student teacher make “local” ap- 
plications in the work? Was class work 
practical or theoretical? Were answers by 
student teacher clear-cut and _ satisfactory? 
Were general pupil errors allowed to go 
unheeded? 

Were appropriate teaching aids used in 
the lesson? Was proper equipment with 
which to work in evidence? Did student 
teacher use the equipment? Was most of 
the class involved in the lesson? Did stu- 
dent teacher use chalkboard during the les- 
son? Was chalkboard work of satisfactory 
quality? 

Were satisfactory definitions of terms 
developed where needed? Was an assign- 
ment developed for the next lesson? Did the 
assignment have a subject or focal point? 
Was the assignment completely developed 
before the bell rang? Did the assignment in- 
clude readings in places besides the text- 
book? Did the assignment provide experi- 
ences other than reading? Did the assign- 
ment identify difficulties that might be met? 
Were suggestions made for overcoming an- 
ticipated difficulties? Did teaching activities 
reflect “imagination”? Did student teacher 
exhibit undesirable mannerisms? Did stu- 
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dent teacher take satisfactory positions in 
room during the class? Were seats and 
furniture in classroom properly orientated? 
What needed environmental adjustments 
were evident? How did student teacher ad- 
just these? 


This form lends itself to use by sev- 
eral staff members who cooperatively 
supervise student teachers. Since the 
State Advisory Council recommends a 
minimum of three supervisory visits! 
to each student teacher, the form has 
spaces for recording three visits. 

The name, major, and minor fields of 
the student teacher, and the location 
of the student teaching center have 
historical significance. 


An earlier but similar analysis sheet 
used at North Carolina College at Dur- 
ham provided a series of questions to 
be answered “‘yes” or “‘no” by the super- 
visor during a visit. Experience of the 
staff indicated that the “yes-no” answers 
did not provide adequate information 
on certain questions, but that in many 
instances some other word, or a few 
words, proved much more informative. 
The staff still prefers a single-word an- 
swer to a question but does not object 
to use of a few words, as space permits, 
to answer any given question. There- 
after, space is provided in which the 
supervisor records his name, the subject 
being taught by the student teachers, 
and the date of the observation. 


At the right side of the form are pro- 
vided three columns headed by the 
word “dates.” Space is provided here 
to record the actual dates of the obser- 
vations. The date recorded here, of 
course, should correspond to those on 
the lines used by the supervisor in re- 
cording his name. In the column under 
this last date written, the supervisor 


‘State Advisory Council on Teacher Educa- 
tion, Report of the Committee on Student 
Teaching (Raleigh, North Carolina: State De- 
partment of Education, April 27, 1954) p. 2. 


(Mimeographed.) 
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answers each question in the form. It 
may be both necessary and desirable for 
different supervisors to observe and 
check a given student teacher. If a 
supervisor does not wish to be influ- 
enced by a previous supervisor's re- 
marks, he has only to use a strip of 
paper to cover answer columns already 
filled. Only one form should be com- 
pleted for each student teacher. Addi- 
tional columns may be added under 


“dates” on the right margin of the 
sheet. 

It should be noted that this analysis 
sheet can be enlarged or condensed as 
the supervisor may desire. 

This form should be kept in the per- 
manent record file of the student teach- 
er and should be available to him for 
study. Certainly, it should be at hand 
during all conferences between the stu- 
dent teacher and his supervisor. 





Orientation of Supervising Teachers 


. . State Teachers College, Millersville, Pennsylvania, . . . [sends] a form letter . . . to 
teachers who “are interested in participating in our student teaching program.” This 
letter not only expresses pleasure at the interest shown, but invites the teacher to two 
events. One is an orientation meeting for new cooperating teacher—a meeting that in- 
cludes dinner; the other is a dinner meeting for all cooperating teachers and student 
teachers early in November. The letter also invites attention to . . . materials “which 
we hope will be helpful to you in becoming acquainted with your assigned student and 
our present program.”—Public Relations Ideas, published by The American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, Oneonta, New York; October 1957, p. 4. 





How to Choose a College 


The first question, of course, is whether to go to college at all. This decision should be 
explored as early in the student's high school career as possible, so that he can take the 
appropriate preparatory subjects. 

Whether the student is college material is not a mystery to be solved only by college 
admissions officers. If a parent does not smother the evidence in emotional defenses and 
wishful thinking, he can arrive at a fairly sound notion of his child's abilities. Parents 
often overestimate their child's abilities, for the understandable—but profoundly regret- 
able—reason that their vanity refuses to accept any other appraisal. Just as often they 
underestimate his talents because they resent his not coming up to standards they have 
set for him, or because they are unwilling to judge him in terms of his own age level.— 
John W. Gardner, “How to Choose a College, If Any,” Harpers Magazine 216:1293:49; 
February, 1958. 
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Initiating a Program of Pre-Student- 
Teaching Laboratory Experiences 


Tue ENDURING improvement of 
any society depends upon the education 
provided for its young people. The 
effectiveness of that education, in turn, 
depends upon the quality and type of 
preparation provided for those who 
teach the young. Consequently, the 
relationship between trends in educa- 
tion and the preparation of teachers is 
both intimate and significant. This dis- 
cussion will deal with the problems con- 
cerned with one of the promising trends 
in the preparation of teachers, i.e., pro- 
viding a program of professional labora- 
tory experiences prior to student teach- 
ing. 

It is inevitable that the initiation of 
any new program for the preparation 
of teachers has many inherent problems. 
The problems of beginning a program 
which makes wide use of professional 
laboratory experiences prior to student 
teaching are many and varied. It is the 
purpose of this article to point out and 
discuss some of the background think- 
ing and planning that should precede 
the adoption of a program which is 
designed to prepare better teachers by 
the use of such laboratory experiences. 


It would be folly to assume or to im- 
ply that there is a single pattern of 
organization which would apply equally 
well to all institutions. Programs that 
are designed to meet the needs and 
abilities of students in a particular 
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Dan Cox 

Assistant Director of Teacher Training 
and Graduate Internship 

Southern Illinois University 

Carbondale, Illinois 


college must necessarily be planned in 
terms of a given situation. However, 
it is likely that some or all of the fol- 
lowing suggestions concern all institu- 
tions which are planning to offer pro- 
fessional laboratory experiences to their 
teacher candidates. Within the general 
framework which this article suggests 
rests adequate opportunity for indi- 
vidual uniqueness among institutions. 

Before stating some of the major 
problems which need consideration, the 
educational viewpoint in which these 
problems are conceived needs to be 
clarified. A broad educational prob- 
lem such as this is one which involves 
many aspects—philosophical, psycholo- 
gical, administrative, social, fiscal, cur- 
ricular, personnel, and personal. In 
considering the problem as a whole, it 
would seem that all teacher training 
institutions have some kind of program 
in teacher education at present and that 
teacher education is essentially profes- 
sional education. Therefore, if some 
sort of program is already in existence, 
developing it has essentially the same 
problem approach as the beginning of 
an entirely new one. 


Faculty Develop Philosophy 


The educational problem involved in 
offering laboratory experiences prior 
to student teaching can best be solved 
by simultaneous consideration of facul- 
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ty personnel and of curricular prin- 
ciples. Faculty opinions and abilities 
should not be ignored but should be 
utilized in a most democratic manner. 
When change of policy of curriculum 
engulf the school it is essential for the 
educational program to have the uni- 
fied support of the faculty. 

Probably the first step is to establish 
the institution’s philosophy of teacher 
preparation. The statement should be 
recorded since its function is to serve 
as a guide or standard. It should in- 
clude the concepts of teacher education 
and basic beliefs which the institution 
accepts. A philosophy of teacher educa- 
tion and one of professional laboratory 
experiences should indicate their rela- 
tionships to one another and to the 
other aspects of the teacher education 
curricula. 

To illustrate the foregoing comments, 
let us review the basic philosophy of 
three of the several colleges which make 
provisions for their prospective teachers 
to get first-hand information about 
children and youth prior to student 
teaching. It is evident that each pro- 
gram described has a unique point of 
departure. 

1. Human Growth and Development 

At Henderson State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas, the philosophy 
is concerned primarily with laboratory 
experiences prior to student teaching in 
order that the prospective teacher may 
study overt and covert behavior of 
children firsthand. The laboratory ex- 
periences are fused with a course on 
Human Growth and Development. 


2. Educational Sociology 

Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colorado, is concerned with 
laboratory provisions prior to student 
teaching as an opportunity for the in- 
stitution’s prospective teachers to gain 
an understanding of the sociological 
make-up of the community. Such labo- 


ratory experiences are a required part 
of the course on Community Life and 
Problems. 


3. Children and Youth in the School 
Situation 

Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 
dale, Illinois, has approached the pro- 
blem somewhat differently. At this in- 
stitution, laboratory experiences prior 
to student teaching are provided by the 
University Training School with particu- 
lar emphasis on the study of children in 
a school situation. 

From the examples listed above, it 
is evident that philosophical differences 
exist among these schools. What is 
more important, however, than simi- 
larity and differences in philosophy be- 
tween colleges is that all personnel 
working within each college have a 
clear understanding of the basic philos- 
ophy of that particular program. The 
clarity of the accepted philosophy 
should be achieved and understood by 
the administration, staff, and future 
teachers of each institution. To ignore 
the consequences of an ill-defined phil- 
osophy might later prove to be extreme- 
ly confusing and embarassing. If the 
faculty fails to emerge with one body of 
principles, it might be wise to have two 
or more philosophies merged into the 
program. 


Committee Determines Objectives 


After the faculty support has been 
enlisted to the extent that a plausible 
philosophy is determined, a committee 
may undertake to determine the essen- 
tial objectives which the laboratory ex- 
periences should satisfy. 

Flowers! and others suggest the fol- 
lowing principles around which the 


*John G. Flowers, Allen D. Patterson, Flor- 
ence B. Stratemeyer, and Margaret Lindsey, 
School and Community Laboratory Experiences 
in Teacher Education (Oneonta, New York: 
American Association of Teachers Colleges, 
1948) p. 64-65. 
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INITIATING A PROGRAM OF PRE-STUDENT-TEACHING 


objectives of the program can be based: 

1. The particular contribution of 
professional laboratory experiences to 
the education of teachers is threefold: 
(a) an opportunity to implement theory 
—both to study the pragmatic value of 
theory and to check with the student 
his understanding of the theory in ap- 
plication; (b) a field of activity which, 
through raising questions and _prob- 
lems, helps the student to see his needs 
for further study; and (c) an opportun- 
ity to study with the student his ability 
to function effectively when guiding ac- 
tual teaching-learning situations. 

2. The nature and extent of profes- 
sional life experience should be planned 
in terms of the abilities and needs of 
the student. 

3. Professional life experiences should 
provide guided contact with children 
and youth of differing abilities and ma- 
turity levels and of differing socio-eco- 
nomic backgrounds of a period of time 
sufficient to contribute to functional 
understanding of human growth and 
development. 

4. Professional life experiences should 
be cooperatively developed by the stu- 
dent and his advisers. Adequate super- 
vision and guidance should be given 
through the cooperative efforts of labo- 
ratory and college staff members. 

5. Physical facilities should be ade- 
quate to provide a range of firsthand 
experiences with children, youth, and 
adults, in varied home, school, and 
community situations. 

The importance of determining ob- 


jectives scarcely needs further justifica- 


tion. How to select these objectives is 
the next problem to face. It should be 
remembered that the method of investi- 
gating the objectives should logically 
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be consistent with the accepted philos- 
ophy of the institution in question. One 
suggestion in considering the problem 
of objectives may be a survey of several 
lists of objectives of present programs. 


Consideration of the problems of in- 
itiating or revising a program of teacher 
education by providing professional 
laboratory experiences prior to student 
teaching presents one further step. It is 
the means by which these objectives are 
to be attained. One of the most promis- 
ing methods of achieving this end is by 
committee work. A committee of work- 
able size which is charged with estab- 
lishing means by which the objectives 
can best be met will enhance the effec- 
tiveness of the program. 


Conclusion 


The above-mentioned problems, with 
their proposed solutions, will put a pro- 
gram of laboratory experience into 
operation. Additional problems _ will 
come to the front after a program is on 
its way. These are, naturally, beyond 
the question concerned with starting a 
program or initiating an improvement. 

The writer has indicated three major 
problems in starting or improving a 
program of professional laboratory ex- 
periences prior to student teaching. 
These are establishing a philosophy, 
establishing objectives, and establishing 
means by which objectives may be 
achieved. Brief justifications of the im- 
portance of these problems were men- 
tioned also. 


Whatever the plan for developing 
adequately prepared teachers, the focal 
point governing decisions made must 
be the goals sought. Each plan or pro- 
posal must be viewed in the light of its 
contribution to those goals. 





Attention is the stuff that memory is made of, and memory is accumulated genius.— 


James Russell Lowell. 








Developing the Art of Supervision 


A. B. Crew 

Principal, Laboratory School 
Appalachian State Teachers College 
Boone, North Carolina 


An EXAMINATION of professional 
literature points up the dearth of ma- 
terial concerning teaching procedures 
used in education courses. This may be 
due to a becoming modesty on the part 
of the instructors, or there may be an 
unwillingness to give away trade secrets 
about activities which have worked satis- 
factorily for a teacher. Whatever the 
reason, it seems that an exchange of 
ideas and descriptions of teaching pro- 
cedures used by different instructors 
would prove to be stimulating and bene- 
ficial. 

The author subscribes to the view 
that courses in education should ex- 
emplify the best in methods of instruc- 
tion. A course which is primarily con- 
cerned with the improvement of the 
teaching-learning process should itself 
be a laboratory experience in teaching 
methods and procedures. 

In striving to put into practice the 
principles advocated, the author feels 
that he has had most success in teaching 
the graduate course entitled “Super- 
vision of Instruction.” This article will 
deal with some of the practices and 
procedures which have been used in this 
course. 

In many ways, the position of the in- 
structor with reference to his students 
is analogous to the supervisor or prin- 
cipal to his teachers. For example, the 
desirability of establishing rapport with 
his class is made difficult by status roles 
and by the factor of evaluation—two 
elements which are also problems for 





the supervisor or principal. When the 
instructor is able to resolve these diffi- 
culties in his class he has furnished a 
concrete example for his aspiring super- 
visors and principals. 


A Point of View 


Because the author also believes that 
supervision is as much a basic point of 
view as it is a content subject, certain 
activities are included which are de- 
signed to affect fundamental attitudes 
and philosophical outlooks as well as to 
impart information. Following are some 
of the learning activities usually in- 
cluded. 

During the first meeting, the students 
are asked to write their concepts and 
philosophy of supervision. These are 
kept, and at the end of the course the 
class repeats this assignment. The two 
descriptions by the same student are 
then compared and evaluated by the 
teacher and the student. 

Some students begin and end the 
course with the same basic view, a result 
which is not necessarily undesirable. 
Many change their views or at least 
modify them. Although some students 
have a tendency to write only what they 
think will please the instructor, the 
practice is continued for the benefit of 
the sincere student. 

Sometimes on the second day of the 
course the instructor tries to violate 
every rule of good supervision. During 
this period, any student who arrives late 
is berated in front of the class. The 
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written assignments of the first day are 
ridiculed in respect to penmanship, 
spelling, grammatical construction, and 
points of view. Anything which can be 
used to build up resentment and opposi- 
tion in the minds of the class is done. 
After about ten minutes, the class is 
told that this procedure has been used 
deliberately. A discussion period fol- 
lows in which members of the class de- 
scribe their reactions to the instructor's 
harangue and compare it to similar 
situations involving _ principal-faculty 
and teacher-student relationships on the 
elementary and secondary levels. Many 
teachers grin with self-consciousness in 
remembering instances when they have 
begun their classes by “laying it on the 
line” in much the same manner; they 
have gained a realization of what may be 
happening inside their students when 
this approach is used! 


Classroom Atmosphere 


As previously mentioned, the instruc- 
tor attempts to establish the same re- 
lationships between himself and his 
class that should obtain in a good super- 
visor-teacher relationship. The class- 
room atmosphere aimed for is o1e which 
illustrates the principles of desirable 
group processes. 


In the beginning sessions of the class 
techniques for becoming better ac- 
quainted are used. These serve the 
double purpose of getting the class ac- 
quainted and demonstrating usable tech- 
niques for supervisory situations of a 
similiar nature. 


For this purpose, seats are arranged 
in a circle and different introduction 
techniques are used. One popular intro- 
duction procedure is the use of name- 
cards, five-by-eight index cards folded 
lengthwise so that they will stand up- 
right. Each class member prints his 
name in bold letters on both sides of 
the card. Placed atop the tables or 
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desks, the name cards help immeasurably 
in associating names and faces. 

Another very efficient technique is 
one in which each member introduces 
himself and the next person in line in- 
troduces the first person and then him- 
self. This procedure continues, with 
each person repeating the names of all 
those who have been introduced before 
him, until all introductions are com- 
pleted. In this manner, the member at 
the end of the group must introduce in 
order every member of the group before 
introducing himself. Under pressure, 
participants do surprisingly well at re- 
membering names. 

A third technique, that of having a 
social hour outside class time, is in- 
frequently used. A square dance, soft- 
ball game, picnic, or merely a coffee 
break in the bookstore are all excel- 
lent devices for providing the instruc- 
tor with a means for building up rap- 
port with the group. 

Members of the class are aware that 
these socializing techniques form an 
essential step in establishing ground- 
work for successful group processes. In 
addition, they are encouraged to analyze 
class procedures and one another in 
terms of the principles of group dy- 
namics. . 

Role Playing 

A thorough study is made of group 
processes .and role playing. On two 
occasions during the course members 
of the class unsuspectingly become par- 
ticipants in a group-process illustration. 
A topic which is likely to provoke lively 
discussion is chosen. By prearrangement, 
one member of the class, unknown to 
the others, develops a flow chart of the 
discussion; before the period ends the 
class is acquainted with what has hap- 
pened and is given the opportunity to 
examine the chart. The discussion 
following the examination of the chart 
has a wholesome effect upon individuals 
who are prone to talk too much or to 
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digress too often, for such tendencies 
are graphically portrayed in the chart. 

In like manner another class dicus- 
sion is analyzed by a member of the 
class in terms of the roles assumed in 
each contribution made. This tech- 
nique is used after the class has made a 
thorough study of roles played by mem- 
bers of a group. The analyzer of the 
roles then makes a report to the class. 
Thus, the instructional process itself be- 
comes a laboratory experience. 


Group Processes in Supervision 

Buzz sessions are held at the beginning 
of the course, both as a demonstration 
of a usable supervisory and teaching 
technique and as a means of sharing in- 
formation and becoming better ac- 
quainted. Use of this procedure is made 
early in the course so that students will 
be more likely to voice their opinions 
than those of authors of textbooks. A 
brief discussion of the nature and char- 
acteristics of a good buzz session pre- 
cedes its use by the class. As part of the 
follow-up of its use, the instructor points 
out other situations in which buzz-ses- 
sion techniques can be effectively used. 


As a means of affecting attitudes, role 
playing and sociodrama are used. Dif- 
ferent roles of participants in faculty 
meetings and supervisory conferences are 
played by the class and are used as the 
basis of class analysis and discussion. 
The carry-over value in the areas of 
supervision and classroom teaching are 
emphasized. 

During the study of workshops and of 
group process, the class attempts to 
become a workshop and to carry out 
principles of effective group processes. 
Problems of common concern are selec- 
ted and small groups are developed 
around each problem. These groups 
meet for lengthy periods of extra-class 
time and attempt to implement good 
workshop practices. Group members 


assume roles of different participants in 
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a workshop such as the chairman, re- 
corder, consultant, and observer. The 
observer evaluates how well the group 
functions and how well each participant 
plays his role. The recorder reports to 
the class on the results of each workshop. 


Demonstrations 

Demonstration teaching is discussed 
as a supervisory technique, followed by 
a demonstration lesson in which mem- 
bers of the class participate by assuming 
the role of a high school class. Small 
group work, development of content 
through audio-visual techniques, and 
the core-curriculum approach are some 
of the methods of teaching which are 
illustrated. The demonstration-teach- 
ing technique can be most appropriately 
used in extension classes in which the 
group meets for a three-hour period. 
This provides time for small groups to 
work on projects, develop tape record- 
ings, mount pictures, work with clay, 
write a skit, draw and color slides, or 
participate in other activities which the 
instructor wishes to demonstrate. With- 
in a three-hour class period, assignments 
can be made, group activities carried 
out, and reports, demonstrations, or 
exhibits brought back to the class. 

Other more prosaic methods are used, 
including lectures, uniform assignments, 
and reports on outside readings. How- 
ever, the purpose of this article is to 
depict more novel approaches which 
emphasize laboratory experiences, have 
carry-over value to supervisory and class- 
room teaching situations, and are 
demonstrations of the principles being 
taught. 

Quite naturally, the objectives of the 
course are not always achieved as com- 
pletely as desired. Responses from the 
students indicate, however, that the 
approaches used add to the effectiveness 
of the course. From the point of view 
of the instructor, it proves to be his 
most interesting course. 























Organization (?) for Supervision 





Teacher Honored at Banquet 


MIDVILLE, U.S.A. December 20. 
Teachers of Midville Schools gathered 
at Central School last night to attend 
a banquet held in honor of Miss 
Agatha Johnson who is leaving the 
schools after 18 years of service. 

Miss Johnson was presented with a 
fitted overnight case as a token of the 
esteem of her fellow-workers. Super- 
intendent J. W. Tyson praised her for 
her devoted service to the children of 
the community and School Board 
member John Tallmadge stated that 
Midville would “feel the loss of her 
services keenly for years to come.” 











John Tallmadge and his wife walked 
slowly home from the banquet. 

“It’s times like this that I feel your 
being a Board member is worth all the 
headaches, dear,” Martha said. “It was 
a nice banquet and such a nice thing to 
do for Miss Johnson. By the way, why 
is she leaving—salary?” 

“No, ‘ill health,’ she said in her letter 
of resignation,” John replied. 

“What? She? Why, she’s as healthy as 
a horse! I don’t believe it.” 

“Now, Martha,—” John began. 

“Don't ‘now, Martha’ me, John Tall- 
madge. You know as well as I do that 
Agatha Johnson is as sound as a silver 
dollar! There’s something else behind 
all this, and I think you ought to find 
out what it is! It’s your job, too, as a 
Board member, you know.” 


Roy W. Caughran 

Assistant Professor of Elementary 
Education 

Kent State University 

Kent, Ohio 


“How would I ‘find out,’ Madame 
Sherlock? You know we always leave 
these things to Superintendent Tyson. 
Besides, what if I did dig up something, 
it wouldn’t help the schools any. In 
fact, it might just cause more trouble 
than it’s worth.” 

“Since when did trouble stop you 
from doing what is right!” 

“Okay, okay, I'll look into it. I don’t 
know how, but I'll dig around. Got any 
ideas?” 

“Why don’t you start by asking a few 
questions? I'll bet you can get quite a 
story if you just dig long enough!” 
Martha replied. 

“Okay, I'll give it a try. But I feel like 
a fool, you know; we really haven’t any- 
thing to go on.” 

“You'll never know if you don’t try, 
John.” 


A few days later Tallmadge came 
home bearing a file of correspondence. 
With a tired sigh he threw the file on 
the kitchen table. 

“Well, Madame Sherlock, I hate to 
admit it but you were right,” he said 
with a wry grin. 





Mr. Caughran, with tongue in 
cheek, presents here an amusing 
and enjoyable article which has 
important serious overtones. 


EpITorR. 
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“What did you find out?” Martha 
asked quickly. 

“I pieced together the whole story 
bit by bit, by taking a memo here, a 
letter there, a bulletin, copies of Board 
minutes and heaven knows what else. I 
even had to get a copy of last fall’s pre- 
school institute program to make all 
the pieces of this jig-saw puzzle fit to- 
gether. And, as you suspected, it tells 
quite a story. Now you read it, as I 
pasted it together, while I change and 
get into some work clothes.” 

Martha opened the file. . . . 


Midville Schools 
Office of the Superintendent 


January 18, 1957 


Memo to: Mr. Robert X. Smith 
Principal, Central School 


Dear Bob: 


As a result of the last visit I made through 
your school, I have come to the conclusion 
that our system needs an elementary super- 
visor. Employment of such a person will 
undoubtedly improve the quality of teach- 
ing we are able to offer our children; it 
seems to me that with our crowded class- 
room conditions we need to take advantage 
of the fact that now is the time when we 
can most likely get favorable reception on 
this idea from the Board. Further, you are 
well aware of our need to employ quite a 
few beginners on our staff since our finan- 
cial resources are so limited. A supervisor 
could help these new teachers get off to a 
good start—something they badly need. 

I would appreciate your taking up this 
matter with your teachers at once and get- 
ting their ideas on how the new supervisor 
should work with them. I am particularly 
interested in a description of the duties of 
a supervisor, the training and experience 
she would have and just how she will fit 
into our organizational structure. May I 
hear from you on this matter within four or 
five days at the most? 


Sincerely, 
J. W. Tyson 
Superintendent 
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Central School 
Teachers’ Bulletin No. 44 
Jan. 20, 1957 


1. The faculty meeting planned for to- 
morrow will be held today instead; we will 
meet in the first grade room. Instead of our 
usual program, which was to have been led 
by Miss Kennedy, we will spend our time 
discussing the role of an elementary super- 
visor. The superintendent informs me that 
we are going to hire a supervisor next year 
in order that we can do a better job of 
teaching than we have done heretofore. 
Let's all give this a good “think” during our 
free time today and come to the meeting 
ready to decide upon what type of person 
we want, what her duties will be, and how 
she will fit into our organizational picture. 
Without attempting to influence your 
thinking in any way, I think we might con- 
sider a person who is strong in the teaching 
of arithmetic. That seems to be our weakest 
subject, judging from our standard tests. 
See you at the meeting! 

2. Let’s work on the noise in the halls, 
please! 

3. Don’t forget—PTA tonight at 7:30 and 
your money for school carnival tickets is 
due into the office tomorrow! 


Robert X. Smith 
Principal 


Minutes of Central School 
Teachers’ Meeting 
Jan. 20, 1957 


Mr. Smith brought up the subject of hir- 
ing an elementary supervisor next year. 
After considerable discussion, we decided 
to appoint a committee to explore the prob- 
lems which are connected with this position. 
Several names of teachers in our system 
were proposed as possible candidates but 
we decided it would be best to get an “out- 
sider” for this important position. The com- 
mittee reported back to us at the end of 
the teachers’ meeting and suggested that we 
get a person with the following qualifica- 
tions: 

Age—25—45 
Single or married. 
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Must have had at least 5 years of teach- 
ing experience. 
Should have specialized in 
arithmetic. 
The committee report was adopted unan- 
imously. Meeting was adjourned promptly 
at 4:30 p.m. 


teaching 


Ethel Cartwright 
Secretary 


Central School 
Office of the Principal 


Jan. 23, 1957 
Memo to: Supt. Tyson 
My teachers feel that the idea of an ele- 
mentary supervisor is a great one! They 
spent considerable time deciding what to 
look for in the way of qualifications. They 
agreed that we need an arithmetic specialist 
so that we can “bear down” in this area. 
Suggest you contact State College for pros- 
pects. 
Cordially, 
Robert X. Smith 


Midville Schools 
Office of the Superintendent 


Jan. 27, 1957 
Mr. James E. Montgomery 
Placement Director 
State Teachers College 


Dear Jim: 

I am about to get a green light from the 
board to hire an elementary supervisor. We 
need someone who is good in arithmetic 
and who can help beginning teachers to get 
off to a good start. I thought maybe you'd 
have a master’s candidate around who is 
about finished with her degree and who has 
had some experience. 

The pay won’t be too much to start with 
but whoever is selected will have a rare 
opportunity to be in on the ground floor 
and build her own supervisory set-up as 
she feels best. I'd say we could go about 
scale plus three to five hundred if she has 
her degree finished by the time she gets 
here. 

Oh, yes, I'll be needing about five begin- 
ning teachers this fall. Our district is really 
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growing fast. May need one teacher before 
this year is out. I may have a resignation 
between now and June—can’t tell yet. 

Give my regards to the dean and tell him 
I am mailing in my summer school contract 
as soon as I clear it with the Board. 


Best wishes, 
J. W. Tyson 


Memorandum to the Board of Education 
Jan. 30, 1957 


After a careful consideration by the 
teaching staff, and by myself, I am recom- 
mending that the Board authorize the em- 
ployment of an elementary supervisor. The 
cost of this addition to our staff would be 
approximately $3,500-$4,000 per year. 

The supervisor would be in charge of 
orienting new teachers to our system, some- 
thing we badly need with so many begin- 
ners on our staff year after year. The super- 
visor would also write a curriculum hand- 
book for all teachers to use as a guide in 
planning their lessons. We also feel that we 
need some special help in the teaching of 
arithmetic, since we are so vitally interested 
in training scientists for our country’s fu- 
ture. 

The supervisor would be on my personal 
staff and would report to me, or through 
me to the Board as necessary. We would get 
a greatly improved instructional program 
from this person and we could use her ftom 
time to time as a substitute as conditions 
warrant. In view of the nature of the super- 
visor’s duties, wherein she would be “over” 
the classroom teachers, I believe we could 
justify paying her from 200 to 300 dollars 
over the normal salary scale. 

The teachers are enthusiastically behind 
this proposed addition to our staff and join 
me in the belief that such a move would be 
a sound step in the direction of an im- 
proved quality of education for our boys 
and girls. 

J. W. Tyson, Sup’t. 


(Excerpted from Minutes of Midville 
Board of Education) 


Resolution: Be it resolved by the Board of 
Education of Midville that the Superin- 
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tendent of Schools be authorized to employ 
an elementary supervisor. This person shall 
be an arithmetic specialist who will be used 
as a special staff member to improve the 
over-all instructional program of the dis- 
trict. 
The resolution was carried by a vote of 
four to three. 
Eldon Barnhart 
Secretary to the Board 


Feb. 6, 1957 
Mr. J. W. Tyson 
Sup’t. of Schools 
Midville 
Feb. 10, 1957 


Dear Mr. Tyson: 

I am a candidate for the position of ele- 
mentary supervisor in your schools; your 
vacancy was brought to my attention by 
Mr. Montgomery of the placement office. I 
am quite interested in having an interview 
with you about this position. 

I am finishing my master’s degree this 
spring and have specialized in the teaching 
of science in the elementary school with 
minor emphasis on the teaching of lan- 
guage arts and arithmetic. 

I have had three years of experience as 
a classroom teacher in primary grades and 
feel that I am now ready for a supervisory 
position. I am sending my credentials to 
you and would appreciate your being in 
your office and seeing me on Friday, Feb. 
17, 1957, about 10:00-11:00 a. m. If this is 
not convenient for you I can arrange to see 
you at another time. 

May I hear from you soon? 

Mary Chadwick 
Graduate Student 
School of Education 
State College 


Midville Schools 
Office of the Superintendent 


Feb. 24, 1957 
Dear Miss Chadwick: 


I enjoyed the opportunity of meeting you 
at our recent interview. I have come to the 
conclusion that you are the person we want 
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for our elementary supervisor this coming 
school year. I am, therefore, enclosing a 
contract which I hope you will see fit to 
sign and return to me at once so that I can 
have it approved by the Board at their next 
meeting which is March 5, 1957. 

I regret I am unable to offer you the 
$3,700 you wanted but the Board felt that 
$3,600 was about right for this job at this 
time. Let me assure you that there is always 
room for advancement in our system, how- 
ever, and your salary should be improved 
somewhat in a few years. 

I am sure you will be happy with us and 
I trust you will be able to join us on Aug. 
22 for the all-important pre-school plan- 
ning. (You get extra pay for these two 
weeks.) Although I will not be here when 
you arrive, since I shall be teaching at 
State’s post-summer session, I am sure the 
office staff can answer whatever questions 
you may have during your first two weeks 
on the job. 

Welcome to Midville! 

J. W. Tyson, Sup’t. 


Midville Schools 
Pre-School Teachers’ Institute 


Program 
Sept. 12, 1957 
DOO BrED. cc cscccccccccccce Pe Tysom 
a eee eee Introductions 
RGsGO-13:08 ..5..-..4 Committee Reports 


Housing, Men’s Club, Women’s Club, NEA 
Delegate, Salary Committee, Grade Groups, 
Business Manager, PTA Committee 


oo. Lunch—Mr. Lynch, 

President of School Board, Presiding 
oo Jr. High Chorus 
ee Annual Calendar 
5200-4:00. ........ Elementary Supervisor 
a Building Meetings 


WELcoME, New Starr Members! We are 
happy to have you with us as we begin 
another, profitable year. You are invited 
to join the Midville Teachers Association; 
dues are $5.00 per year and are payable to 
your building principal at the end of the 
first month. Let’s not ruin our record of 
100 per cent membership. Join now! 
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Midville Schools 
Office of the Elementary Supervisor 


Oct. 8, 1957 
Bulletin No. 1 


1. Science Workshop. On my _ recent 
visits to your classrooms I noticed some 
difficulties you were encountering in how 
to make and use audio-visual materials in 
the teaching of science. I am sure most of 
you join me in my concern since we all 
agree that the training of future scientists 
is so vital to our nation. Accordingly, I am 
arranging an after-school workshop to be 
held every Wednesday from 4:00-5:30 at 
Room 5 in Central School. Be sure to bring 
a pencil, a notebook or scratch-pad, an 
apron, old shoes, and an old pair of gloves. 
Since . will be preparing for the workshop, 
I am forced to cancel my appointments for 
the next four weeks. We are asking every 
teacher to be present for the workshop. Mr. 
Tyson joins me in the desire that we make 
our first workshop a real success. 

2. Lesson Plans. I want to meet with you 
soon and discuss the importance of plan- 
ning lessons well in advance. 

8. PTA Bake Sale. The PTA has asked 
me to recommend five members of the fifth 
or sixth grades to serve as cashiers at the 
bake sale next week. I have sent five names 
to them from your class lists. This will give 
your children an opportunity for some 
practical arithmetic training. The children 
will bring slips signed by the bake sale 
chairman, Mrs. Peabody, and these will 
serve as their excuses from classes all day. 


Mary Chadwick 


Supervisor 
Central School 
Office of the Principal 
Nov. 19, 1957 


Memo to: Sup’t. Tyson 


We have been having a little bit of 
trouble between our teachers and the new 
elementary supervisor. I am sure it is not 
yet too serious, but feel I should call it to 
your attention since it is a conversation 
piece around here. You know, some of our 
people are so set in their ways that they 
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just cannot take a new idea from someone 
who hasn’t been on the staff for 20 years 
or more. I recall having had _ similar 
trouble, in a minor way of course, when I 
first came here several years ago. 

I feel that Miss Chadwick has done a 
very conscientious job and has spent many 
long hours trying to get the teachers to see 
the light. Maybe it would be helpful, 
though, if you could attend our next build- 
ing meeting and sort of give Miss Chadwick 
a vote of confidence. 

Since the teachers said they wanted a 
supervisor, I cannot understand why they 
are so upset when we go to the trouble, and 
expense, of getting a good one and she 
comes in and makes a few suggestions. 

Maybe we should have lunch and discuss 
this soon. If I can help in any way, please 
let me know. 

Robert X. Smith 
Principal 


Nov. 23, 1957 
Note to: Bob Smith 
From: Tyson 


I had my doubts all along about this 
supervisor business but felt we ought to be 
democratic about it and let the teachers 
have their way. As I recall you were quite 
enthusiastic about it. I suppose we'll have 
to have a general faculty meeting and 
really lay it on the line for them. Reniem- 
ber, always back up your staff members or 
you're in for trouble. If you had done this 
with Chadwick earlier, this business might 
not have come up at all. Suggest you call a 
meeting for this Monday at 4:00 p.m. By 
the way, I’ve just discovered I'll be out of 
town then, but you can give them my senti- 
ments on the matter and make it strong. 
Remember, I'll be behind you 100 per cent 
as always. 

Tyson 


Dec. 14, 1957 


Mr. J. W. Tyson, Superintendent 
Midville Schools 


Dear Mr. Tyson: 

I regret to inform you that I must submit 
my resignation as second grade teacher at 
Central School. I know this may be some- 
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what inconvenient for you since you so 
recently lost another teacher by resignation, 
however, I feel that my health will not per- 
mit me to finish the school year. 


I would appreciate your writing a letter 
of recommendation for me to the place- 
ment office at State. I try to keep my file up 
to date and there is always the chance that 
the day will return when I shall again be 
able to teach. 


My best wishes to you for the continued 
success of your program. It has been a 
pleasure to work with you and Mr. Smith 
and other members of the faculty. 


Sincerely, 
Agatha Johnson 


The foregoing story has been used as 
a teaching device in classes designed for 
the preparation of elementary super- 
visors and superintendents. Discussions 
held immediately after the students 
have read the story usually tend to de- 
velop somewhat as follows: 


Who was the “villain of the piece?” 

At first glance many feel that it was 
the superintendent who was responsible 
for the break-down in plans, the dashed 
hopes for an improved instructional 
program. After reflection, many feel 
that the building principal earned a 
share of the responsibility and the 
teachers themselves earned a share by 
being overly eager to please authority 
and by failing to understand the impli- 
cations of their hasty and ill-advised ac- 
tion, 
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Did the Board contribute to the 
fiasco? 
Possibly. The narrow margin by 


which the motion carried should have 
served as a “warning light.” A matter 
this important needs all the support it 
can get before action is taken on it. Ac- 
tion should have been deferred pending 
further study and acceptance. 

Did the supervisor see her role 

clearly? 

Probably not. Otherwise she would 
not have taken a position for which she 
was not really qualified. Further, she 
appeared, on the basis of her letter to 
the superintendent, to be somewhat 
overbearing. This was borne out later 
by her arbitrary actions. 

What part did the principal play? 

Smith is seen as an anxious-to-please 
type who is bungling but enthusiastic. 
He is caught between the superintend- 
ent whom he fears for one reason and 
his staff whom he fears for quite another 
reason. He vacillates between being au- 
tocratic and making ineffectual motions 
in the direction of group action. 

Assume you are being interviewed for 

a supervisory position. How would 

you avoid getting into a situation 

similar to that outlined in the above 
story? 

This final question provokes a great 
deal of comment by class members as 
to ways of getting accurate information 
about a given school system, of eval- 
uating the information, and arriving at 
conclusions. 





It is ironic that many high schools might be fairly charged with failing in their total 
program precisely because they are too much like their critics say they should be. Their 
offerings are often fashioned for the intellectually able and largely fail to meet the needs 
of those who do not fit the academic pattern.—Arthur F. Corey, “Our Critics Must Not 
Divert Us,” CTA Journal 54:2:5; February 1958. 

















Birth Rank and Family Size: Relationship 
to Certain Qualifications of 


Prospective Teachers 


Helen B. Krumboltz 
East Lansing, Michigan 


and 


Tue QUESTION “What makes a 
good teacher?” has been the motivating 
force behind this study. The intent of 
the investigation has been to probe two 
possible etiological factors—birth rank 
and family size—with the hope of con- 
tributing some additional light on a 
complex problem. 

Two theoretical approaches consti- 
tute the framework upon which this 
study is based. The first is that of 


Alfred Adler!. Adler felt a will for | 


power exists among siblings with vary- 
ing effects depending upon their birth 
ranks. Briefly, he hypothesized that the 
oldest child enjoys exercising authority, 
while the youngest child is usually am- 
bitious in his goals but frequently lazy 
in working toward them. The middle 
child usually competes with his older 
sibling but may give up the struggle if 
he feels it is impossible to equal him. 
The only child, generally pampered, 
assumes he will be supported by others 


but at the same time wants to rule them._ 


These various interrelationships are 
complicated, of course, with the inter- 
action of sex, age differences between 
siblings, and miscellaneous life circum- 
stances. 


1Alfred Adler, What Life Should Mean to 
You (Little, Little, Brown, and Co., 1931) 
300 p. 
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John D. Krumboltz 

College of Education 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 





Who is more likely to succeed as 
a teacher: the oldest child, the 
only child, the member of a large 
or a small family? 

These and other questions are 
discussed in this article, which is 
based on a dissertation submitted 
by Helen Krumboltz in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
at the University of Minnesota.— 


EpITorRs 











A second theoretical approach, that 
of sociologist James H. S. Bossard, con- 
tends that large and small families pre- 
sent distinctly different ways of life. 
While the large family emphasizes the 
group, cooperation, and conformity, the 
small family emphasizes the individual, 
individualism, and self-expression. In 
contrast to the large family, the small 
family is a “quality” system in which 
planning for such factors as its size, 
birth spacing, child raising procedures, 
educational and vocational objectives 
plays an important part. Children 





"James H. S. Bossard, Sociology of Child 
Development (New York: Harper and Bros., 
1948) 790 p. 
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from small families may be under pres- 
sure to excel or achieve and may have 
exaggerated ideas of their importance 
with other people, while children from 
large families share their learning and 
es _— a feeling of interdependence. 

he positions held by Adler and Bos- 
sard on birth rank and family size have 
obvious implications for differential be- 
havioral outcomes among children, out- 
comes that might influence success in 
teaching. 

Does a prospective teacher hold more 
favorable attitudes toward children if 
he is the oldest child in his family, or 
if he comes from a large family, or does 
this possible relationship depend on 
whether the prospective teacher is male 
or female? Does the prospective teacher 
get better grades or rank higher on in- 
telligence tests if he happens to be an 
only child, or if he comes from a small 
family, or does this relationship also 
depend on whether the prospective 
teacher is male or female? Are over- 
achievement and under-achievement in 
the prospective teacher associated with 
these same etiological factors? The 
present investigation is an attempt to 
answer these questions. 


Procedure ||». 


~The sample consists of junior students 
who were regularly enrolled in the 
University of Minnesota College of Ed- 
ucation during the spring quarter, 1955, 
and who were Minnesota high school 
graduates. Complete data were avail- 
able on 426 students or 93.42 per cent 
of the sample. It is assumed that this 
sample is representative of a population 
of Minnesota high school graduates who 
become juniors in the University of 
Minnesota College of Education. Of 
the 426, 38.5 per cent were enrolled in 
an elementary education curriculum, 
40.9 per cent were enrolled in a secon- 
dary education curriculum, and 20.6 
per cent were enrolled in a special field 
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of some kind. There were 290 females 
and 136 males. 

Three independent variables con- 
cerned with sibling status were investi- 
gated: birth rank, size of family, and 
sex. Birth rank was divided into four 
categories: only child, oldest child, 
middle child and youngest child. Six 
family sizes, designated by the number 
of children in the family, were utilized: 
one, two, three, four, five, and six or 
more. 

As a measure of the prospective teach- 
ers’ attitudes toward children and an 
estimate of their future success in teach- 
ing, the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory (MTAI) was chosen. The 
MTAI is empirically keyed to identify 
attitudes characteristic of successful 
teachers*. To obtain a measure of ac- 
ademic achievement while the students 
were still in close contact with their 
families, their rank standing in their 
high school class (HSR) was utilized. 
High school rank is the best single pre- 
dictor of honor point ratio at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Finally, as a meas- 
ure of scholastic aptitude, the American 
Council on Education Psychological 
Examination (ACE) was used. Both the 
ACE and HSR scores were converted to 
T-scores with a theoretical mean of 
fifty and a standard deviation of ten 
based on the distribution formed by 
the 426 students in the sample. 

Two-way analysis of variance with 
unequal frequencies in cellst was uti- 
lized to test the statistical significance 
of any differences in mean scores among 
the categories of each independent vari- 
able for each of the criterion measures. 


*W. W. Cook, C. H. Leeds, and R. Callis, 
Manual for the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory (New York: Psychological Corpora- 
tion, 1951). 

*R. Buchman, “Least Squares Analysis of a 
Two-Way Factorial Experiment with Unequal 
Frequencies in the Cells” (Minneapolis: Bureau 
of Educational Research, University of Minne- 
sota, 1954). (Mimeographed). 

















BIRTH RANK AND FAMILY SIZE 


The assumption of homogeneity of vari- 
ance within cells was tested using the 
L, test®. In each analysis reported here- 
in this assumption was found to be 
satisfied. The one per cent level of 
significance was set for the rejection of 
the null hypotheses. 


Results and Discussion 


Mean MTAI raw scores by birth rank 
and sex are presented in Table 1. Table 
2 presents the mean MTAI raw scores 
by family size and sex. 


The analysis of variance of the data 
in Table 1 is summarized in the first 
row of Table 7. Although the oldest 
children, both males and females, score 
highest on the MTAI, the differences 
among birth ranks do not reach statisti- 
cal significance. The first row in Table 
8 summarizes the analysis of variance 
based on the data in Table 2. The 
differences among family sizes on the 
MTAI are not significant. Nor are 
there significant interaction effects be- 
tween sex and family size or between 
sex and birth rank. However, differ- 
ences between the sexes are significant 
at the one per cent level of confidence, 





‘Palmer O. Johnson, Statistical Methods in 
Research (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1949) p. 
82-86. 
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with females scoring higher. At first 
glance this finding does not appear to 
be consistent with previous research on 
the MTAI. The reason is probably due 
to the nature of the present sample. 
Majors in elementary education, 
whether male or female, score higher 
than do secondary education majors, 
whether male or female. In the present 
sample the elementary education majors 
are predominately female so it is most 
likely the difference in majors rather 
than a true sex difference that con- 
tributes to the apparent sex difference. 


Tables 3 and 4 present the mean ACE 
standard scores by birth rank and by 
family size, respectively. The analyses of 
variance for these data are summarized 
in the second row of Tables 7 and 8, 
respectively. Neither the differences 
among birth ranks, the differences 
among family sizes, the differences be- 
tween sexes, nor the interaction effects 
are significant. 


Tables 5 and 6 present the mean 
HSR standard scores by birth rank and 
family size, respectively. The third row 
of Tables 7 and 8, respectively, sum- 
marizes the analyses of variance of 
these data. Females rank significantly 
higher than males in high school grades 
at well beyond the one per cent level of 


TABLE 1 


Mean MTAI Raw Scores* by Birth Rank and Sex 
































| Males Females Both sexes 
Birth rank 
| N Mean N Mean | oN Mean 
| SE eee 18 127.111 55 149 .982 73 144.342 
NG 6 cw ot mike thant 46 139.000 80 153.663 126 148.310 
EE PET eo 31 130.226 64 148.984 | 95 142.863 
MES cc dcekeenes 41 131.902 91 147 .604 132 142.727 
MES é wecedeexs | 136 | 133.287 290 150.031 426 144.685 
| 





* Includes a constant of 100 to eliminate negative numbers. 
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Taste 2 
Mean MTAI Raw Scores* by Size of Family and Sex 
Males | Females Both sexes 
Number of children — Sa Set 
N Mean N Mean | N Mean 
ee 18 127.111 55 | 149.982 | 73 144.342 
ih. « «Wack ehon wae Wks 36 135.167 102 151.186 | 138 | 147.007 
Three 29 133.793 | 64 149.422 | 93 | 144.548 
Four 27 135.704 | 35 146.429 | 62 141.758 
Five... 13 126.154 10 141.400 | 23 132.783 
Six or more........ 13 137.615 | 24 154.818 | 37 149.351 
Total 126 133.287 290 150.031 | 426 144.685 





* Includes a constant of 100 to eliminate negative numbers. 


confidence. A_ significant difference 
among birth ranks is also found at the 
one per cent level. This is due mainly 
to the significantly higher HSR scores 
of the only children. The differences 
among family sizes do not quite reach 
significance at the one per cent level. 
By contrasting the only children with 
all other sized families using Scheffé's 
technique®, scores of the only children 
are found to be significantly higher at 
the one per cent level, whereas the next 
largest mean difference is non-signifi- 





*H. A. Scheffe, “A Method for Judging All 
Contrasts in the Analysis of Variance,” Bio- 
metrica 40:87-104; 1953. 


cant. No significant interaction effects 
between sex and either birth rank or 
family size are present. 

By subtracting each individual’s ACE 
standard score from his HSR standard 
score, it was possible to obtain a dis- 
tribution of difference scores that would 
provide a rough estimate of each per- 
son’s over-achievement or  under- 
achievement. Separate distributions for 
males and for females were obtained. 
The upper 27 per cent of each distribu- 
tion were labeled over-achievers and the 
lower 27 per cent were labeled under- 
achievers. 


TABLe 3 


Mean ACE Standard Scores by Birth Rank and Sex 




















Males Females Both sexes 

Birth Rank Fo, sanestiaenll — 
V Mean N Mean N Mean 
Only. 18 52.617 | 55 52.045 | 73 | 52.186 
EE enc scnane 46 49.800 | 80 51.686 | 126 50.997 
Middle. ..... 31 50.142 | 64 50.072 95 50.095 
Youngest......... 41 48.398 | 91 49.201 132 | 48 952 
Total 136 49.828 | 290 50.618 | 426 | 50.366 

| 
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TABLE 4 


Mean ACE Standard Scores by Size of Family and Sex 





























Males Females Both sexes 

Number of children 
N | Mean N Mean N Mean 
Ey cccnadsbasat 18 | 52.617 55 52.045 | 73 52. 186 
Rie Bday bans 36 | 47.572 102 51.172 | 138 50.233 
OS Serer 29 51.266 | 64 48.739 | 98 49.527 
I anbvedeses | 27 | 51.241 35 50.637 | 62 50.900 
Mi tecisessds eens 13 | 43.792 10 51.620 | 23 47 .196 
Six or more......... | 13 | 52.108 24 49.563 | 37 | 50.457 
A 136 | 49.828 | 290 | 50.618 | 426 | 50.366 

| | 





The number of extreme achievers 
tabulated by birth rank is presented in 
Table 9, while the same information 
tabulated by size of family is shown in 
Table 10. Inspection of these tables re- 
veals that no one birth rank and no one 
family size shows a preponderance of 
either over-achievers or under-achievers. 
Chi square values were computed for 
males and females separately in each of 
the two tables. As would be expected, 
none of the chi square values reached 


significance. It may be concluded that | 


under-achieving or over-achieving is not 
significantly associated with any one 
birth rank or family size more than with 


The results of this study lend little } 
support to the theories of Adler con- 
cerning differences among the various 
birth ranks. However, Bossard’s theory 
that children from small families may 
be under pressure to excel or achieve 
receives support from the evidence that 
only children’ receive significantly 
higher grades than do children from_j 
larger families. A more detailed review 
of the literature and discussion of re- 
sults of this study will be found else- 
where’. 





"Helen B. Krumboltz, “The Relationship of 
Birth Rank and Number of Siblings to Certain 
Personality Characteristics of Teacher Educa- 
tion Candidates” (Unpublished Ph. D. thesis, 
































any other. —1 University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 1956). 
TABLE 5 
Mean HSR Standard Scores by Birth Rank and Sex 
Males Females Both sexes 
Birth rank 
| 

| N | Mean N Mean N Mean 

SE a 18 | 50.883 55 55.089 73 54.052 
rs. ia oul 6:6 do aiteen 46 45.676 80 53.404 126 50 .583 
— RRRRRESRRIHS 31. | 43.194 64 53.267 95 49.980 
Rio d0 cies kine 41 43.087 91 51.158 132 48 .652 
WH, gos écisees | 136 | 45.019 290 52.989 | 426 50.444 
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TABLe 6 
Mean HSR Standard Scores by Size of Family and Sex 
Males Females Both sexes 
Number of children sihieatedn shea eee ees ED 

N Mean N Mean N Mean 

One 18 50.883 55 55.089 73 54.052 
Two a 36 43.861 102 53.426 138 50.931 
a nae 29 44.228 64 51.661 93 49 343 
Four. . 27 45 .837 35 52.109 62 49.377 
Five . 13 40.938 10 49.770 23 44.778 
Six or more. 13 44.254 24 52.479 37 49 589 
Total 136 45.019 290 52.989 426 50.444 


Additional precision could sharpen 
results of similar studies in the future. 
Finer discriminations within _ birth 
ranks and family sizes are needed. For 
example, a youngest male child with 
two sisters just a few years older than he 
may well live in a different psychologi- 
cal environment than a youngest male 
child whose six older brothers were 
already high school graduates when he 
was born. Control of the family’s socio- 
economic status would likewise advance 
precision of research in this area. 





Summary and Conclusions 

The present study explores two pos- 
sible etiological factors—birth rank and 
family size—which may contribute to 
what makes a good teacher. Using 426 
junior level teacher education candi- 
dates at the University of Minnesota, 
the study sought to relate birth rank 
and family size to a measure of teaching 
attitudes predictive of future teaching 
success (MTAI) as well as to the ACE 
and high school rank (HSR). With due 
regard for the population of which this 


TABLE 7 


Summary of Analysis of Variance Data Based on Birth Rank 








Source of variation 








Table Variable 
Birth rank Sex Interaction 
df. = 3, 421 df. = 1, 421 | df. = 3, 418 
F F F 
1 MTAI 1.38 32.09** <1 
3 ACE 1.92 <1 <1 
4.63** 66.88 ** 1.12 


5 HSR 





** Significant at the .01 level. 
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Taste 8 


Summary of Analysis of Variance Data Based on Size of Family 








Table Variable 


Source of variation 





Size of family Sex Interaction 
df. = 5, 419 df. = 1, 419 df. = 5, 414 
F F F 
2 MTAI <1 a7 .43"" <1 
4 ACE 1.09 <1 1.78 
6 HSR 2.68* 59 .81** <1 


*Significant at .05 level. 
**Significant at .01 level. 


sample may be considered representa- 
tive, the following conclusions seem 
warranted: 


1. Differences in attitude toward 
teaching as measured by the MTAI do 
not reach statistical significance either 
among birth ranks or among family 
sizes. Although females scored higher 
than males, this fact is probably ac- 
counted for by the large proportion of 
females majoring in elementary educa- 
tion where high MTAI scores predomi- 
nate. 


2. Scholastic aptitude as measured by 
the ACE also appears to be about 
equally divided among all birth ranks 
and family sizes as well as between the 
two sexes. 

3. It is the child without brothers or 
sisters who makes the most outstanding 
academic achievement record in high 
school. The HSR scores of only children 
are significantly higher than those of all 
other birth ranks and all other family 
sizes. Differences among other birth 


TABLE 9 


Number of Extreme Achievers by Birth Rank 























Males Females 
Birth rank ee . 
| 
Total Under- Over- Total | Under- Over- 
N achievers achievers N | achievers achievers 

Mi nies tvvaieee es 18 2 7 55 14 14 
Sc wa cwcmaned 46 13 13 80 20 19 
Middle 31 11 6 64 16 19 
DG. ois Scene xa 41 11 11 91 29 27 
ES Shee Satilacecw ss 136 37 37 290 79 79 
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Taste 10 
Number of Extreme Achievers by Size of Family 
Males Females 
Number of children | | 
Total | Under- | Over- Total | Under- Over- 
N achievers | achievers N achievers achievers 

it ids os iancatos 18 ae — 2 we 2. eee 
hy s 44a neenches4 36 7 9 102 27 28 
ea 29 12 7 64 17 20 
Ns nbn en weacad 27 9 6 35 11 8 
tks wenn sexes 13 2 5 10 4 1 
ff eer 13 5 3 24 6 8 
79 79 


WD ocescceces 136 37 | 37 | 290 





ranks and family sizes are non-signifi- and over-achievers within each sex are 
cant. Females receive significantly identified, no significant disproportion 
higher HSR scores than do males. among birth ranks or among family 

4. However, when  under-achievers sizes is present. 





Elementary School Library Service 


The elementary schools are even less well served than the high schools. In most 
elementary schools there is neither a centralized school library collection nor a school 
librarian. From two-thirds to three-fourths of all the children in our elementary schools 
have—at best—classroom collections limited to a small number of books representing a 
small range of interests, and offering none of the services that will make the collection 
a vital part of the child’s experience. Only 25 per cent of all the elementar~ schools in 
the country are served by a professionally trained person. The shortage of school 
librarians with full professional training is even more acute than the shortage of teachers. 
Although the latter has been more highly publicized, the effect of the shortage of 
librarians on the child's education is just as serious. We know from surveys of school 
libraries that full-time library service is usually provided only where a fully trained 
librarian is employed; “. . . schools employing librarians with little or no library training 
use them merely to keep the library open.”—Mary Virginia Gaver, Every Child Needs a 
School Library (Chicago: American Library Association, 1958) p. 12. 














Motivation for Methods 


Hilda Jacobson and 


Principal 
Liverpool Elementary School 
Liverpool, New York 


Anoruer FALL, another new 
group of juniors. With two years of 
liberal arts education under their belts, 
they were beginning their first methods 
course. Would it be a meaningful and 
exciting experience for them? 

This problem was brought up at a 
conference of University staff and pub- 
lic school people in the Syracuse area 
who work with the School of Education 
in the teacher education program. After 
a considerable amount of discussion, we 
decided, finally, to try something dif- 
ferent—an approach that would shock 
these students into an immediate aware- 
ness of the problems of modern teachers 
so that they might really make the most 
of their pre-service courses. 

Our program, like many others, de- 
votes the first two years to general edu- 
cation. Our students have no contact 
with the elementary school classroom 
until they are well into their junior 
year. We decided that something ought 
to be done about this—and what follows 
is a report of our experiment on “moti- 
vation for methods.” 

Our first step was to discuss with the 
staff of the Liverpool, New York, Ele- 
mentary School the purpose of this ex- 
periment; that is, to put students who 
had never had the benefit of any pro- 
fessional work in education into a class- 
room situation for a_ thirty-to-forty- 
minute period, so that instead of dis- 
“'Dr. Rogers was Assistant Professor, School of 


Education, Syracuse University, until Septem- 
ber, 1957. 


Vincent R. Rogers 

Assistant Professor of Education 
School of Education 

University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts! 


cussing in a college classroom the varied 
problems of teachers, they would find 
out for themselves. We did not expect 
good teaching—we did expect that these 
people would come away from their 
half-hour on the job with a greater re- 
spect for the knowledge and skills es- 
sential to good teaching, as well as an 
eagerness to get everything possible 
from their professional courses. 

A faculty meeting was called at Liver- 
pool School, the experiment was de- 
scribed, and teachers were asked to 
volunteer the use of their classrooms. 
The following topics are typical of 
those suggested by teachers as appropri- 
ate to our experiment: 

1. Fourth Grade: “A review lesson 
on the use of capitals, commas, -the 
question mark, and exclamation point.” 

2. Fifth Grade: “A lesson on the 
parts of a friendly letter.” 

3. Fifth Grade: “A lesson on reduc- 
tion of fractions.” 

4. Fourth Grade: “Encourage the 
children to do some creative writing.” 

5. Second Grade: “A lesson on telling 
time, using hours, half hours, and 
quarter hours.” 

6. First Grade: “Choose, tell, and dis- 
cuss a story appropriate to this grade 
level.” 


The students were given two day’s 
notice. They were allowed to choose an 
assignment and were given no help 
whatsoever in preparing their lessons. 
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They had to decide what materials and 
approaches they thought would be ap- 
propriate to the interests and needs of 
children with whom they would be 
working. On “D Day” (as they called 
it) we drove out to Liverpool, took a 
quick tour of the building, and de- 
posited our rather shaky group of un- 
dergraduates in the rooms they had 
chosen. Forty minutes later we met in 
the school library—they all survived— 
and returned to the University. 

Did the experiment “‘work’’? Did we 
accomplish the objectives set forth 
above? Below are excerpts from the re- 
ports prepared by the college students. 
The reader may judge for himself: 


1. Children 

“The fourth graders knew more about 
Eskimos than I did!” 

“The children seemed to respond es- 
pecially to questions relating to their 
own experience.” 

“The first graders seemed restless— 
their attention span was so short.” 

“All of a sudden I realized how diff- 
cult it is to grasp something new.” 

“I couldn't get over the variety—the 
aggressive, the inhibited, the leaders, 
the followers.” 

“How important it is to know each 
child!” 

“I noticed widely differing levels of 
interest and social adjustment.” 

“I guess a teacher has to somehow 
adjust to the individual ability of each 
student in her class.” 


2. Methods and Techniques 
“My lesson plan was ten minutes 
short—I was quite surprised!” 
“Teaching first graders to add was a 
much more difficult problem than I had 
anticipated.” 
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“It was difficult keeping the class to- 
gether as a whole.” 

“I think I know now what is meant 
by ‘talking on their level’ and making 
explanations in ‘concrete terms.’ ” 

“I should have known my topic more 
thoroughly!” 

“My board writing was much too 
light and small, and my voice too soft.” 

“It is so difficult to work with slow 
and fast learners.” 


3. General Statements 

“This experience helped to dissolve 
many fears... .” 

“How do you interest them? How do 
you challenge them?” 

“This experience will serve as a won- 
derful ‘point of reference’ for the re- 
mainder of the year.” 

“There is so much I have to learn.” 

“We taught! Whether we did a good 
job or a poor one, it was a new experi- 
ence for me.” 

“IT was besieged at the door by five- 
and-six-year-olds who had to tell me 
they loved me and to come back... .” 


We covered much in our course this 
semester. We read, wrote papers, gave 
reports, evaluated texts, discussed re- 
search, observed children and in gen- 
eral, did most of the things one would 
expect to do in a methods course in ele- 
mentary education. At our last class 
meeting we discussed the “pros and 
cons” of many of our activities. Almost 
without exception, the students rated 
this experience—working with “real” 
children in a “real” classroom—as the 
most exciting, the most helpful experi- 
ence of all. We are inclined to agree 
with them! 





Every failure teaches a man something, if he will learn.—Charles Dickens. 














Pirates Shouldn't Bury Their Treasure! 


Farty HOOSIER educator Caleb 
Mills once remarked, ‘Teachers should 
inspire as well as instruct.” This in- 
scription in a stone block at the main 
entrance of the School of Education 
building at Indiana University caught 
my eye again and again over a period 
of four years during which time I 
earned Master’s and Doctor’s degrees. 


“Inspire as well as instruct!” Webster 
describes “inspire” in these words: “To 
affect so as to enliven, animate .. . to 
motivate.” Included among the syno- 
nyms of “enliven,” according to Web- 
ster, are “rouse, stimulate, cheer, en- 
courage, invigorate, and exhilarate.” 


With full realization that I had un- 
doubtedly missed many opportunities to 
inspire my pupils over a_twelve-year 
period of teaching in the public schools, 
I contemplated the importance and 
means of inspiration in teaching college 
classes in education. As a candidate for 
advanced degrees in education, I ob- 
served much instruction of quality and 
worthy purposes. Yet I can remember 
little inspiration. My own experiences 
plus the comments of hundreds of col- 
lege students have caused me to believe 
that far too few college teachers actually 
inspire, learned though they may be. 


If inspiration is contagious, surely 
teacher education classes provide an ex- 
cellent point of origin. How does one 
go about this process of “enlivening, 
encouraging, and exhilarating”? Admit- 
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tedly, it is not necessary that every 
teacher be a raconteur, but who could 
deny that appropriate verbal expres- 
sion, replete with a repertoire of related 
illustrative material serves to go a step 
beyond mere instruction? 

The source of the following quota- 
tion is unknown but it deserves consid- 
eration: “A foolish man uses wisdom to 
explain his foolishness; a wise man uses 
foolishness to explain his wisdom.” In 
six different teacher education classes in 
two state universities the writer has ex- 
perimented with the use of such verbal- 
isms as epigrams, parables, quotable 
quotes, quips, similes, verse, parodies, 
stories, and anecdotes. Both graduate 
and undergraduate classes have received 
the treatment. The results have been 
personally satisfying. No claim is made 
that the quality of instruction is su- 
perior in itself or that the instructor 
has superior knowledge, but it is 
claimed that students react: they re- 
spond; they act alive. It is further 
claimed that much of this material, to 
many students, has scholarly appeal. 

Is there a teacher who hasn’t heard 
or read bits of inspirational verse and 
prose? True, the spoken word too often 
goes up in the smoke clouds of banquet 
hall and hotel corridor; the written 
word is buried in piles of magazines, 
books, and house organs. For capturing 
these elusive scraps of sunshine, the 
shortest pencil is better than the long- 
est memory. 
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For those who seriously attempt to 
collect as gems the written and spoken 
words of wit, humor, and inspiration, 
there is this admonishment: “Pirates 
shouldn't bury their treasure.” The 
writer's illustrative material, collected 
over a period of 16 years, has been 
classified for ready reference; there is 
an illustration to accompany nearly 
every topic which may be approached 
in the classroom. Systematic collection 
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and classification of desired material 
becomes a habit which leads to instruc- 
tion plus inspiration. 

Whether the purpose is to “sell” an 
idea or to stimulate creative thinking, 
it is well to remember that a “one-shot” 
effort may be insufficient. As did the 
Indians, many farmers still plant four 
seeds to the hill: one for the blackbird, 
one for the crow, one for the cutworm, 
and one to grow. 





Most Dangerous Profession 


Teaching is the most dangerous profession. It deals with our children, the most 
precious of our natural resources. It refines them into brave and wonderful adults or 
it grossly degrades them into dull, over-aged adolescents. Its results color, mold, and 
determine the shape of our nation and the character of our people. 

IF our teachers lack luster, fewer of their charges will be as bright as they might have 
been. IF our teachers are cowards, they will teach their cowardice. 

IF teachers are not responsible citizens, they will produce political idiots. IF teachers 
become the tools of any pressure group, rather than the prime artisans of a creative 
society, then we will all shrink into a nation of domesticated, two-legged cattle, capable 
of nothing but ignorant brutality toward each other and cud-chewing obedience to the 
loudest shouters and the best feeders. 

IF teachers do not earn and keep the status and the respect which their profession 
requires, their role will be captured by the practical, committed, dedicated members of 
the industrial and commercial communities, who can train people very well, but who 
cannot afford the expense of the humane adventure. 

Thus, teaching must forever live in creative danger, but teachers must hold onto the 
protective warnings of these terrifying IFs, lest these warnings become irremovable 
realities.—Frank G. Jennings, The Saturday Review; March 8, 1958. p. 22 





Abandon the Four-Year Concept 


Another questionable concept is that a professional degree in engineering—I mention 
engineering specifically because it has always been important in our society and is be- 
coming more important—can be combined with enough liberal arts to make the engineer 
a good citizen, all in four years of college! Thirty years ago it took four years to get a 
good engineering education and nothing was studied but engineering in those four 
years. Since then we have added field after field of knowledge to engineering plus ex- 
tensive development in every existing field. In spite of all that added engineering knowl- 
edge to be acquired, we still conclude that we can make the engineer who is going to be 
a dominant man in society a good citizen by squeezing into his four-year course enough 
English, enough logic, enough philosophy, enough humanities to qualify him as an 
executive in a great corporation with all of the influence that corporations have come 
to have in our society. This I think is wrong.—Ralph M. Besse, “Methods to Match the 
Money” (published address to the trustees and corporation of Fenn College, Cleveland, 
Ohio, November 19, 1957), p. 5-6. 

















Some Principles of Operation 
for School Administrators 


™~ 


Atruoucu current research and 
subsequent definition seem to limit 
“educational administration” to the 
executive office dealing directly with a 
board of education, the management of 
single school programs will remain the 
keystone in the educational system.! 
The “competency” approach to the 
study of educational administration is 
undoubtedly a successful innovation in 
the development of pre-service prepara- 
tion programs.” Principles of adminis- 
tration are important guideposts for 
administrative action. Indeed, a_ basic 
principle is observed in the concept that 
administration has a primary responsi- 
bility for developing simple, effective 
procedures for accomplishing the ob- 
jectives of the educational organization. 





1Current studies sponsored by the Cooperative 
Program in Educational Administration have 
emphasized the position of the superintendent 
of schools in the study of educational adminis- 
tration. In a strict professional sense, the author 
agrees with this emphasis. For a general con- 
sideration of the subject, however, the following 
definition seems appropriate: “...the co- 
ordination and leadership of all school-asso- 
ciated personnel—employees, pupils, board mem- 
bers, and members of the community—in creat- 
ing, executing, and improving policies which 
make for sound and efficient education.” (Ben- 
jamin F. Pittenger, Local Public School Ad- 
ministration. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1951. p. 7.) 

*Southern States Cooperative Project in Edu- 
cational Administration, Improving Prepara- 
tion Programs in Educational Administration 
(Nashville, Tennessee: George Peabody College 
for Teachers, 1954). 


F. Robert Paulsen 
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Principles of operation are as important 
to single school administrators as to 
district and state executives. The local 
educational leader is also in need of 
operational know-how. Certain prin- 
ciples of operation for the school princi- 
pal and/or supervisor are observed as 
follows: 


1. Educational administration or 
leadership must continuously grow and 
develop in concept and in practice. 

The duties, functions, and responsi- 
bilities of school principals must not 
be stereotyped into a definite compe- 
tency pattern. The pattern for today 
may need further development tomor- 
row. The role of the principal, super- 
visor, and superintendent is different 
from the offices of 20 years ago. What 
will the role of the school administrator 
be in another 20 years? As a principle 
of operation, the educational leader 
must learn how to accept change. Not 
only must administrators accept the 
fact of change, they must learn to do 
something about it. 


2. Administrators must recognize and 
be able to adapt to changing social con- 
ditions resulting from developments in 
modern government, community life, 
and needs of citizens today. 

Educational leaders must be students 
of government and of the changing 
American community. The inability to 
relate the modern educational program 
with modern American political and 
social life has been responsible for sev- 
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eral administrative failures. The school 
administrator has a responsibility to be- 
come a community leader as well as an 
educational leader. 

3. Administrators should recognize 
that the growth and welfare of the com- 
munity is a part of the total educational 
program, and a reflection of profes- 
stonal leadership. 

This principle implies that educa- 
tional leaders can change the commun- 
ity through organized effort, and es- 
pecially in the field of human relations. 
How much has free public education 
changed political activities in the 
United States during the past century? 
For example, compare election and 
campaign activities in the days of Lin- 
coln with those in the days of Eisen- 
hower. Educational leadership may 
well be more important in shaping so- 
ciety than previously recognized. 


4. Effective administration and _ suc- 
cessful school systems are closely related. 

This principle of educational admin- 
istration is a cliche to some students of 
the discipline. Unfortunately, all school 
administrators are not students. School 
administrators and supervisors who fail 
to relate the administrative function to 
the educational function are forgetting 
the purpose for which their offices exist. 
A successful educational program de- 
pends upon the ability of the school 
administrator to perceive the program, 
and then to effect it through available 
facilities and personnel. 


5. Administrators and _ — supervisors 
should recognize and accept the fact of 
individual differences among _ teachers. 
The basic fact of “individual differ- 
ences” must be understood by any or- 
ganizational leader, if maximum poten- 
tial abilities are to be utilized in the 
overall administration of the program. 
Perhaps one of the outstanding charac- 
teristics of a successful school adminis- 
trator is the ability to integrate the 
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strengths of school personnel, and mini- 
mize weaknesses and peculiarities. The 
rewards to be obtained by this kind of 
leadership are manifold. Essentially, 
this philosophy is noted in the proposi- 
tion that administrators and supervisors 
must believe that every teacher in the 
system is an effective educator. A re- 
sponsibility of the leader is to facilitate 
the utilization of the training, experi- 
ence, and character of each individual 
on the educational team. 

6. Administrators must understand 
theories of learning and human growth 
and development. For the administrator 
the application of knowledge about 
learning and human growth must trans- 
cend the observation of children in the 
classroom. The application of this 
knowledge should encompass the entire 
field of social and educational activity 
over which the administrator presides. 
Assuredly, this principle is related di- 
rectly to that of accepting the fact of in- 
dividual differences. The principle is 
different, however, inasmuch as it im- 
plies the facilitative function of the ad- 
ministrator. It presumes that an under- 
standing of learning and human growth 
as related to maturity will be of value 
to the leader of any organizational ef- 
fort. Many current studies of human 
growth and development, most impor- 
tant to educators, are oriented to child- 
hood and adolescence. Without some 
reflection administrators may forget 
that teachers and supervisors—in fact, 
all adults—are traversing the same road, 
only further along the continuum. An 
acknowledgment of this fact and an 
understanding of the specific problems 
of the adult will help in the leadership 
role. 

7. Administrators should help teach- 
ers, but teachers must want help and 
recognize that the administrator is a 
source of aid. One of the major fallacies 
of some current professional prepara- 
tion programs is the assertion that ad- 














SOME PRINCIPLES OF OPERATION 


ministration, by its nature, is autocratic. 
For several years this idea has been 
developed by educators not cognizant of 
administrative theory. Recently, this 
writer was lectured by a professor of 
education to the effect that teachers 
were now well enough prepared to 
know what was needed in an educa- 
tional program without the help of 
“educational administrators.”” In fact, 
teachers could instruct administrators 
concerning the needs of the modern 
school. Undoubtedly, administrators 
can and do learn much from teachers 
concerning educational trends and 
practices. On the other hand, most 
principals, supervisors, and  superin- 
tendents obtain their leadership posi- 
tions because of successful preparation 
and experience. Indeed, many local dis- 
tricts have adopted in-service promo- 
tional policies affording administrative 
positions only to successful teachers in 
the district. A philosophy limiting the 
concept of the profession to “elemen- 
tary,” “secondary,” or “higher” educa- 
tion to the exclusion of other fields of 
specialization, competence, and need 
would seem illogical in the light of cur- 
rent attacks against public education. 
Certainly, a unified approach to edu- 
cational programs is necessary. 


Administrators and supervisory per- 
sonnel should make every effort to es- 
tablish the necessary rapport with 
teaching personnel. The role of admin- 
istrative leadership must be defined in 
the context of service. And teachers, in- 
stead of considering administrators as 
“bosses” or “employers” should recog- 
nize that superintendents and_princi- 
pals make many contributions to effec- 
tive teaching. 


8. Administrators and supervisors 
must be effective listeners and observ- 
ers. Most persons are not good listeners. 
As observers, a better record is scarcely 
noted. Yet, one of the most valuable 
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policies for administrators to follow is 
that of listening to teachers and of ob- 
serving what they need to conduct a 
more successful school program. Studies 
have proved that listening is a difficult 
habit to acquire. If administrators 
would develop the art of listening, the 
effect on teachers would be evident. The 
impression that one is sincerely inter- 
ested is always manifested in time spent 
in listening to the problems, desires, 
and experiences of other people. And 
through listening the “impression” will 
change to “understanding” and _ con- 
cern. 


9. Administrators and supervisors 
should know every teacher personally. 
Many of the problems in achieving 
organizational objectives are personal 
rather than professional. An analysis of 
supervisory problems in many _ local 
school districts will indicate the signifi- 
cance of personal problems. Financial 
worry, family trouble, and illness may 
be more responsible for irregularity of 
performance or “poor teaching” than 
the possibility of professional incompe- 
tence. The educational leader who in- 
cludes a personal interest for each 
teacher as a feature of his administra- 
tive philosophy will find additional 
organizational success. 


10. Administrators and/or supervi- 
sors cannot tell teachers how to teach. 
They cannot promulgate or otherwise 
establish policy effecting actual teach- 
ing. In the same consideration that a 
nation-state cannot legislate democracy 
or morality, administrators and boards 
of education cannot legislate “good 
teaching.” Administrators should make 
every effort, therefore, to hire people 
with sound educational backgrounds 
and professional preparation. Such care 
in employing teachers may prove to be 
the most important single factor in ef- 
fecting an adequate and successful edu- 
cational system. Ultimately, the educa- 
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tional program will be improved in di- 
rect proportion to the quality of teach- 
ing available. Administrators should 
consider the interviewing of prospec- 
tive teachers and the recommending of 
their employment to the board of edu- 
cation their most important responsi- 
bilities. Administrators should _ insist 
that teachers possess (1) a sound educa- 
tional background, evidenced by at 
least a baccalaureate degree; (2) pro- 
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ficiency in professional education, evi- 
denced by a state teaching credential; 
(3) a personality seemingly conducive 
to the assumption of professional re- 
sponsibility; (4) a personality conducive 
to an association with dedicated and 
rational leadership; and (5) a personal 
dedication to the proposition that a 
new and better world can be achieved 
through proper education of all the 
children of all the people. 





Social Studies: Capitalizing the Obvious 


The world’s most tremendous engineering and construction feat ever attempted—The 
St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project—will be the subject of a course to be offered in 
the 1958 Summer Session of the State University Teachers College [Potsdam, New 
. =a 

The six-week workshop . . . will allow students to investigate and study the significant 
facets of the billion-dollar seaway project just 20 miles away. 

Guided tours to the construction site on the American and Canadian sides will supple- 
ment classroom lectures. In addition, the Aluminum Company of America Massena works 
and the more recent industrial development in Massena of Reynolds Aluminum and 
General Motors will be visited and studied. 

The instruction will be under the direction of Dr. Donald E. Armagost, who completed 
a doctoral dissertation in 1956 entitled “A Community in Transition: A Study of the 
Impact of the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project on the Village of Massena, New 
York, 1954-55." . . . 


Editor's Note: Tue Journat will be pleased to report, within space limitations, 
other examples of the above approach to liberal teacher education—in the humanities and 
natural science, as well as in social studies. 





Certification Standards 


Since March of 1956 committees and sub-committees composed of educators and lay- 
men from over the state have been studying the certification standards for teachers, ad- 
ministrators and other non-teaching personnel in the State of Utah. . . . the steering com- 
mittee and the sub-committees have recommended a five-year program for the training 
of teachers on both the elementary and secondary levels. Increased standards for the 
certification of administrators have also been quite generally approved. . . . 

One of the objectives of the steering committee is to develop programs with some 
leeway given to the higher institutions in developing a pattern of training. This type of 
program will place added responsibility upon the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and the profession itself in accrediting the program of teacher training in each of 
the institutions. The program developed by each institution would also have to be ap- 
proved by the National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education. 

Another of the objectives of the committee has been to reduce the number of certifi- 
cates rather than to increase the number of certificates. This places added responsibility 
upon the superintendents who are employing teachers. . . .—N. Blaine Winters, “Certifi- 


cation Standards,” Utah Educational Review 51:4:18-43; March 1958. 
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Part V: Problems, Issues, and Emerging Concepts 


Tue preceding parts have attempted to 
portray certification conditions as _ they 
existed in the past and as they exist at 
present, as well as to show the status of 
certification in the professions. It should 
never be assumed, however, that present 
practice or majority opinion is an adequate 
basis for deciding upon best practice. Quite 
the contrary may well be the case. Practices 
should be studied in the light of. the prob- 
lems and issues which surround them and 
from which they arise. 


In the following sections certification poli- 
cies only will be considered. In practice, 
however, certification policies are closely re- 
lated to and dependent upon existing con- 
ditions and upon policies in other areas. 
For example, certification must take into 
account the nature of the local school ad- 
ministrative units within the state. If school 
districts are small or weak, certification 
policies will probably be different from what 
they would be were the districts strong 
enough to assume larger responsibility. 
Similarly, certification policies will be af- 
fected by the programs of preparation for 
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educational personnel offered in colleges 
and universities in the state. Strong institu- 
tions with well-developed programs will per- 
mit the state to decentralize some aspects 
of the certification function, should it so 
desire. Again, the strength of the profes- 
sional organizations and groups will in- 
fluence the approaches to certification prob- 
lems used in the state and the decisions made. 
Thus, any adequate study of certification in 
a state must take these and other factors 
into account. It is not within the scope of 
this study to consider problems of district 
organization, professional preparation, or 
professional organization. Nevertheless it 
should be understood that a fully satisfactory 
certification program cannot exist except 
where related conditions are favorable. 

Some of the major problems and issues 
involved in certification in general and in 
certification of educational administrators 
in particular will be identified and dis- 
cussed briefly here. Where newer concepts 
or definite agreements seem to be emerging 
these will be considered. 
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For What Purposes Should Certification 
Be Used? 


Originally certification was primarily in- 
tended as a means of protecting the public 
against incompetence and of guaranteeing 
adequate preparation before a person was 
allowed to serve in the schools of the state. 
Perhaps a secondary purpose was to protect 
the trained professionals against the unfair 
competition of the untrained. Should these 
remain the purposes? What about other 
possible purposes? 

Certification may be so developed as to 
become a device which controls a number 
of aspects of the educational program. It 
can determine the preparation programs of 
the institutions preparing people for edu- 
cational service. It can limit the actions of 
the local educational bodies in the employ- 
ment and placement of teachers. It can 
strengthen or weaken the control the educa- 
tional institution has over the quality of its 
students by requiring or not requiring insti- 
tutional recommendation. It can regulate 
curricular offerings, particularly in smaller 
districts, and influence curriculum and teach- 
ing organization. Thus, certification may be 
seen as a potentially powerful means of state 
control or influence. Such control may be 
either intentional or unintentional, recog- 
nized or unrecognized. 

Certification may be used to further the 
interests of special groups within the pro- 
fession. As specialization proceeds groups 
with similar preparation for specific kinds 
of work appear. Naturally these groups wish 
protection against people with less or dif- 
ferent qualifications. They may actively 
seek such protection through the restrictive 
provisions of special certification. Thus not 
only kindergarten, elementary, and second- 
ary teachers but also counsellors, librarians, 
special subject teachers, psychologists and 
other specially trained groups may seek to 
have their work recognized by specific certi- 
fication and by having employment limited 
to those who hold: the certificate. Among 


the administrative group elementary princi- 
pals, secondary principals, supervisors of 
various types, county superintendents, dis- 
trict superintendents, associate superintend- 
ents, administrative assistants, and business 
managers may all seek special certification. 
When such privileges are sought it becomes 
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necessary to ask whether the best interests 
of education are served by granting them. 

Certification may also be used to en- 
courage continuing professional growth ef- 
forts. Provisions which require evidence of 
refresher courses or advancement activities 
as a condition of continuation of the certifi- 
cate are an example of this use of certifica- 
tion. 

It should be pointed out that it is not 
the purposes which are being questioned 
here. All seem legitimate. Rather it is the 
means by which the purposes are to be 
achieved. Should state control be used or 
should the state encourage other approaches? 

Other professions have needs for high 
standards, protection against unfair competi- 
tion, and continuing professional growth on 
the part of members but they meet the needs 
in ways other than through certification. 
The state exercises its right to protect the 
public interest by demanding adequate 
preparation before a license to practice is 
issued. Beyond this the state does not go 
except that it sets up the machinery by 
which the license may be revoked for cause. 
There is but a single certificate covering all 
aspects of professional practice and valid 
during the lifetime of the holder. Other 
organizations and agencies develop policies 
and programs through which the other pro- 
fessional needs are met. Colleges and pro- 
fessional groups cooperate in setting up 
specialization programs which lead to spe- 
cialization diplomas. Employers decide on 
the extent of specialization as well as the 
other qualifications which they require for 
the position to be filled. Professional groups 
and preparing institutions provide oppor- 
tunities for keeping up-to-date. Government 
control is thus kept to a minimum. 

Solution of the problem of control in- 
volves determination of state purposes. If 
the state wishes to build strong local school 
units, strong independent teacher education 
institutions, and a strong professional group, 
it probably will not go any further with 
regulation through certification than is neces- 
sary for protection of the basic public 
interest. If, on the other hand, it wishes to 
centralize control of education at the state 
level it will retain much of the detail of 
organization, and its certification policies 
will reflect this control. At any given time 
the issue may well be one of extent or degree 
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of control rather than whether control will 
be exercised. 


What Should Be the Nature of 
Certification? 


One of the most pressing issues at the 
present time in educational certification in- 
volves the question of the number and 
types of certificates which should be pro- 
vided. Should there be certificates to cover 
each specialization or should there be a 
single general certificate covering all posi- 
tions? Should there be several grades of a 
single certificate, such as provisional and 
permanent? As indicated in Part II, states 
are moving in both directions at this time, 
some towards a consolidation of certificates 
and some towards increased specialization. 

The issue in this area was anticipated 
earlier in this section. Should the state at- 
tempt to exercise considerable control 
through its certification policies or should it 
exercise minimum control, leaving to the 
profession, the educational institutions, and 
the employing districts the detailed con- 
siderations? 

A single certificate may be issued to cover 
all educational positions. If more than one 
is to be issued, then a number of bases may 
be used. Certificates may be issued on the 
basis of function, such as teaching, counsel- 
ling, supervision, and administration. They 
may also be issued on the basis of age or 
grade level to be served, as kindergarten, 
elementary, secondary, and junior college. A 
further basis is the field of specialization, 
such as vocational and academic. And each 
of these two may be divided by subjects such 
as metal shop and wood shop or mathe- 
matics, science, and English. Still further 
specialization, not now found but quite 
within the realm of possibility, would be to 
divide further a subject such as mathematics 
into arithmetic, geometry, algebra, trigo- 
nometry, and calculus. From the full appli- 
cation of each of these bases an almost 
untold number of certificates could result. 


The first issue which must be faced is 
whether more than the single public school 
function of education is to be recognized by 
the state. If functions are to be differenti- 
ated, then the problem becomes that of 
deciding which ones. It is difficult to halt 


the process of division once it has begun. 
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At present there seems little tendency to 
return to complete wnity of concept. On the 
other hand, there seems to be no great 
tendency to splinter off other functions. 
Time will likely bring further demands, 
however. 

The second issue is whether, within the 
recognized functions, further subdivision will 
take place to provide for different positions 
and levels of service. Taking administration 
for example, should there be separate cer- 
tificates for each kind of administrative posi- 
tion? 

The third issue (if the answers to the first 
two should provide for division) is whether 
there should be separate certificates for dif- 
ferent levels of administrative service. Using 
the principalship as an example, should 
there be a certificate for elementary school 
principals, another for junior high school 
principals, a third for senior high school 
principals, and a fourth, perhaps, for junior 
college administrators? Presently such di- 
vision is widely practiced though, as pointed 
out in Parts II and III, some states are mov- 
ing in the direction of a general certificate 
covering several administrative positions. 
However, they have tended to retain the 
separate certificates and add the general cer- 
tificate which represents a higher level. 

Basic to the question of which direction 
to move in certification is the question of 
whether the competences needed for service 
in education at all levels are basically the 
same or whether they are fundamentally 
different. Specialization of certification 
would proceed only as far as there was 
basic differentiation of function. 

Perhaps the experiences of the other pro- 
fessions have little to offer in that educa- 
tion may be fundamentally different. Never- 
theless it would seem necessary to inquire 
into the justification for the division of 
functions beyond teaching and administra- 
tion and even into this basic division. And, 
if there is to be further division, which 
functions should be recognized? 


If the state were to limit its certification 
responsibility to providing basic protection, 
how would the other functions now exercised 
through certification be carried out? Should 
educational institutions grant diplomas or 
other evidence of specialization? Could the 
local districts develop job specifications or 
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descriptions and then appoint and place 
personnel on the basis of the evidence of 
preparation, experience, and competence 
presented by applicants? Could professional 
organizations supervise the ethical behavior 
of members and protect their interests? 
Would such a state-dlistrict-institution-pro- 
fession partnership be in the long-term best 
interests of education? 


Specialized Certification 

Specialization is a part of our culture; 
it is apparent everywhere. Certification on 
the basis of specialization insures that only 
people who are specially prepared for a 
position are allowed to hold it. Under 
specialization all are required to meet the 
general requirements and then to go ahead 
to master major and minor fields. The 
specialized certification regulations prevent 
school systems from placing people in areas 
where they are inadequately prepared. This 
protects all concerned, Further, under pres- 
ent conditions the professional cannot keep 
up with all developments in all fields. 
Specialization theoretically enables him to 
keep abreast of his own field. 

On the other hand, perhaps the greatest 
need of our times, whether it be in edu- 
cation or in science or in politics, is for 
people who can comprehend a number of 
fields. Might it be that schools should re 
sist the tendency to put on the “blinkers” 
of specialization, leaving this to be built 
later upon the broad understandings of a 
general education? If this be so, then the 
preparation of teachers might be better 
were it kept broad. Better an understanding 
of all ages of learners, of the purposes and 
methods of all levels of education, of the 
problems of the society from the points of 
view of different disciplines, than an under- 
standing only of mathematics and of how 
to teach mathematics to twelfth grade 
students, 

Probably here the in-between position is 
best. Some specialization probably should 
be built on broad general preparation. But 
this does not need to imply that the special- 
ization should be recognized by state certifi- 
cation, 

It should be pointed out that specialized 
certification places definite handicaps on 
local school systems and upon institutions 
which prepare educational personnel. Dis- 
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tricts may be limited in their ability to select 
candidates who have the competences 
needed for the situation. They may also 
be hampered in carrying out personnel 
placement and other policies. The programs 
of preparation developed in educational in- 
stitutions may also be affected by state 
certification practices. Courses to meet the 
state requirements have to be offered. This 
may cause fragmentation of the program and 
may lead to such a variety of courses that 
faculty members are “spread too thin” to 
be effective. Under these conditions, insti- 
tutions are not free to experiment with new 
approaches or even to develop the approach 
which they believe most effective. 

Even the holder of a specialized certificate 
may find himself adversely affected. Nar- 
row specialization limits one’s opportunities 
for employment. A nice balance between 
supply and demand is rarely achieved and 
the narrower the specialization the more 
likelihood that some areas will be in long 
or short supply. The individual who finds 
himself out of employment under specialized 
certification might well be employed were 
there more flexible certification policies. 

The conclusion which seems indicated 
from the above is that a basic certification 
system with one or few certificates issued 
by the states would be the most suitable. 
With cooperation between the local dis- 
tricts, the colleges and universities, and the 
professional organizations the other purposes 
sought from state certification could be 
achieved without the disadvantages that ac- 
company specialized certification. 

Some states no longer issue special certifi- 
cates for each area of specialization and 
have substituted two or three certificates 
with provisions for endorsement of the posi- 
tions which each certificate covers. There 
would appear to be no issue here. The 
practice is an administrative convenience 
since it centers all certification records on 
a single document. No basic change in num- 
ber of certificates or requirements is in- 
volved except as requirements are modified. 
The test of basic change is whether the 
individual, the institution, and the school 
district are more or less controlled in con- 
sequence of the change. 

Endorsements or special diplomas by in- 
stitutions which prepare people for educa- 
tional service constitute a different approach, 
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provided the district is not required by law 
to observe them. Such practices might well 
be developed so that candidates for positions 
provide, along with other evidence of fit- 
ness, evidence of special preparation. 


Grades of Certificates 

One further kind of differentiation of 
certificate remains. This is the use of dif- 
ferent grades of the same certificate. For 
example, states sometimes issue provisional 
or probationary certificates. These are valid 
for a limited time only. Usually they are 
replaced after a specified period of time, 
upon evidence of satisfactory service and 
completion of required preparatory work, 
by a permanent or professional certifi- 
cate. The issuance of two or more certificates 
covering one kind of position is another 
example of this kind of differentiation. One 
may permit service in schools or districts 
up to a certain size while the other permits 
service in any school or district. Require- 
ments for the two certificates may differ 
in preparation or in experience. 

Provisional certification is not found in 
other professions. The professional is called 
upon to use a high level of professional 
knowledge and insight in making decisions 
which affect the welfare of other people. 
Can he then be certificated unless his com- 
petence has matured to the point where 
the welfare of others is secure in his hands? 
Can he be granted a probationary period 
during which time he proves his competence 
or incompetence? During any such period 
must he not be under supervision with his 
decisions subject to review and approval 
by the tested practitioner? It may be that 
the questions raised here can be answered 
only through an internship for all. In such 
a case provisional certification might be in 
order. 

To support the practice of having differ- 
ent levels of certificates covering a position 
it would be necessary to establish that there 
are different levels of comptence required 
in different kinds and sizes of schools or 
school systems or that they are needed in 
varying degrees. If smaller schools need 
less administrative competence than large, 
special certificates might be issued. If there is 
a common competence needed, varying only 
in degree according to the situation, then a 
single certificate would cover all positions. 
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Should Administration Be Recognized By 
Special Certification? 


The professions perform useful functions 
in society. Each is recognized by the distinc- 
tive function it performs. When the func- 
tion is considered vital to the public interest, 
practitioners are required to be examined 
and licensed by the state. 

In all but the education profession (on 
the surface at least) there is but a single 
license. In no other profession has the 
administrative group been segregated by or 
for distinctive licensure. Nor has the ad- 
ministrator in education been so recognized 
in societies other than American. Thus the 
question arises as to the need for or desir- 
ability of having separate certificates for 
educators who administer schools or school 
systems. Might administrators not, as in 
other professions, cultures, and in higher 
education in our society, be selected from 
among their peers or from those who have 
demonstrated ability in administration or 
leadership, on the basis of their observed 
competence, with or without special prepara- 
tion, and without special certification? 

It would appear that the basic question 
here is one of function. If the administrative 
function is such as to require special profes- 
sional training, it would seem to merit con- 
sideration either as a separate profession or 
as a specialization within the profession. The 
former would clearly be the case if the 
function were different from the teaching 
function as law is different from medicine. 
The latter would be the case if the function 
were merely an extension or refinement of 
the teaching function, as surgery is a special- 
ization based on general medicine. Thus, 
it becomes necessary to decide (1) whether it 
is essential that educational administrators 
have the same basic background as teachers 
and (2) what special preparation is needed 
beyond that required for teaching. Could 
the administrator be given preparation in 
his area without a background in _ profes- 
sional education? Should he have teaching 
experience before being permitted to ad- 
minister an educational system or program? 

There is a saying to the effect that “he 
who controls the means by which I live con- 
trols my life.” It might be paraphrased to 
“he who controls the means by which I 
teach controls my teaching.” It is because 
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of the essential truth in this that educators 
generally have seen the administrative func- 
tion as a part of the teaching function rather 
than as a separate one and have insisted that 
the administrator be a teacher before he 
becomes an administrator. Under such 
thinking, administration in education be- 
comes a specialization to be recognized in 
the same way as other specializations. Few, 
if any, educators disagree with this con- 
clusion. Most, if not all, would require 
certification and experience as a teacher as a 
prior requirement for administration. Such 
consensus, however, should not preclude 
careful consideration of other possibilities. 

Administration in the professions may be 
viewed as a necessary burden which is as- 
signed to a practitioner so that the more 
competent practitioners can be left free to 
carry out the more important functions of 
the profession. It may be viewed as the 
most specialized and important function of 
the profession which, therefore, is reserved 
for those of proven competence and demon- 
strated capacity for leadership. Or it may 
be viewed as a service which is provided by 
others from another professional group 
which specializes in the administrative func- 
tion. The first of these represents somewhat 
the situation found in medicine where the 
administrator may be a doctor placed in 
charge of a hospital. The second represents 
the present situation in education. The 
third may be illustrated by the city manager 
who, as a professional in public administra- 
tion, administers the activities of engineers, 
medical men, recreation personnel, etc., 
without necessarily having had preparation 
in these fields. Acceptance in education 
of either the first or the third of these 
alternatives would markedly affect the role 
of both teacher and administrator.* 

What should be the role of administra- 
tion in education? Should it continue to be 


*As indicated above the term “administrator” 
means different things in different professions. 
Thus it carries connotations which differ with 
the individual. In view of this one might well 
ask whether the term is a suitable one for use 
in connection with the superintendent of schools 
or the principal. Is the term broad enough to 
include policy making and leadership as well as 
executive and administrative activities? Do we 
do the profession a disservice in so labeling its 
most highly qualified personnel? 


different from that of administration in 
other professions? These are not easy ques- 
tions to answer. Before doing so one must 
attempt to assess the effect on the educative 
and teaching processes of each alternative 
approach to administration. Some of the 
great unresolved issues will be found in this 
area. In the meantime it seems reasonable 
to conclude that administration is a special- 
ized function which is related to but goes 
beyond teaching and should be recognized 
in the same way as are other specialized 
functions of education. 


What Kinds of Training and Experience 
Should Be Required for Certification in 
Educational Administration? 

The first problem to be faced in setting 
up certification requirements for administra- 
tors, as well as for teachers, is that of 
establishing a clear description of the pro- 
fessional job to be undertaken, of the tasks 
to be performed. The second problem is to 
determine the qualifications which the candi- 
date should possess before a certificate is 
granted. Neither of these problems is easy 
of solution, yet each must be solved if 
certification is to have any valid base. 

The next problem is to discover whether 
the candidate actually has the required 
qualifications. Obviously it would be most 
desirable to measure or test directly the 
possession of the qualifications. This, how- 
ever, has proven most difficult in practice. 
Competences to perform the functions of an 
office can be assessed with certainty only as 
the person faces the professional problems of 
actual situations. It is, however, beyond the 
resources of a certification authority to test a 
person in the field to determine the extent 
of his competence. 

Thus the certification agency finds itself 
forced to rely upon evidence which can be 
assumed, or demonstrated, to be related to 
competence on the job. For years, as was 
previously pointed out, reliance was upon 
local persons or committees who recom- 
mended for or against certification. Later, 
on the assumption that possession of a 
knowledge of educational principles and 
practices was indicative of competence, 
written and oral examinations were used. As 
training institutions became established, re- 
liance shifted to evidence of successful com- 
pletion of a training program; still later the 
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institution had to be accredited. It is at this 
stage that most states presently are found. 
Many problems remain, however. Is the 
completion of a specified number of course 
units a guarantee of minimum competence 
for educational administration? Is it not 
possible that the person may “know” but 
not “do”? May one know about administra- 
tion without having the competence to prac- 
tice it? Can the work of an institution be so 
developed that both knowledge and compe- 
tence to use it are developed and evaluated? 
And if so, how is this done? What should. be 
the nature of the program of preparation? 

Some institutions and states are moving 
towards the internship as the best means by 
which to test competence. In this way the 
opportunity is provided for the student to 
demonstrate his ability and for the institu- 
tion to discover the extent to which the 
individual has the necessary qualities and 
competences. Should the internship or some 
form of supervised field experience be re- 
quired of all? The possibilities of internship 
in educational administration, both as a 
preparation procedure and as a certification 
device, need further consideration. 

An important consideration is: How 
should the state set up its certification re- 
quirements? In some states the requirements 
for certification are spelled out in terms of 
actual courses to be taken. In others, areas 
are specified but courses and hours are not. 
Others designate broad general fields from 
which areas may be chosen. Still others re- 
quire only that the prescribed period of time 
be spent in a program at an accredited 
institution. At issue is the question of the 
detail which should be provided in certifica- 
tion requirements. 

The assumption that possession of a body 
of knowledge about the work of the ad- 
ministrator will insure administrative compe- 
tence has been called into serious question. 
It follows that state requirement of courses 
which cover the subject matter of adminis- 
tration must be called into question. 

This question was raised by Lund when, 
in his 1941 report, he wrote: 


It is not at all clear or well established, that 
specific course requirements provide even 
reasonable assurance that individuals meeting 
these requirements have benefited from them 
and are therefore competent or literate, pro- 
fessionally. The question of whether or not 
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requirements which are set up in terms of very 
specific subject matter areas or courses place a 
compulsion upon schools of education to pro- 
vide these preparations and thus tend to freeze 
into the professional education pattern certain 
prescribed emphases and content is one of great 
significance (17:126). 

Newer concepts of teaching point toward 
greater emphasis on problems and _ ap- 
proaches to problems. Institutions have 
been experimenting with case studies, field 
experience, interdisciplinary approaches, 
emphasis on group approaches, and so on. 
The trend seems to be in these directions. 
State regulations (if rigidly applied), when 
they specify the courses which a candidate 
must take before he qualifies for a certificate, 
may have the effect of preventing the insti- 
tution from making its maximum contribu- 
tion to the student’s development. 

At present, with uncertainty as to the best 
approach, the state policy probably should 
be to require completion of a program at the 
accredited institution before the certificate is 
issued. The institution could then work out 
with the state details of an acceptable pro- 
gram of preparation. 

Another problem is concerned with the 
experience which should be required before 
an administrative certificate is issued. Is 
teaching experience necessary? If so, how 
much and what kind? On the grounds that 
people who are given positions of responsi- 
bility and leadership should have had ex- 
perience, educators have been generally 
agreed that some form of experience in pro- 
fessional education should be required. On 
the other hand such an argument, while 
easy to present plausibly, is difficult to sub- 
stantiate. Further, it is very likely to be used 
by the entrenched members of a professional 
group in an effort to hold out promising 
young contenders for positions. Arguments 
based on length of experience are particu- 
larly suspect; time is but one of a number 
of variables which determine development. 
Probably more significant than length of ex- 
perience are the varieties of experience and 
the nature of the environment in which the 
experience took place. (It is this which 
causes attention to the need for supervised 
field experiences or internships as a possible 
requirement for administrative certification.) 

It would appear desirable that there be 
an experience requirement but that this be 
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set low (two or three years, perhaps) and 
that it be recent. The low figure is not to 
suggest that limited experience is superior 
to longer periods. It does suggest, however, 
that some people are ready for administra- 
tive duties much earlier than others and 
that neither such individuals nor the school 
systems which wish to employ them should 
be limited by restrictive certification prac- 
tices. Here, as elsewhere, the state policy 
should be to exercise the protective function 
to the minimum extent and to control the 
local school systems only insofar as circum- 
stances demand. 


Should the Certificate Be Permanent? 

For how long should a certificate be valid? 
Should it be for life or for a limited period 
of time with provisions for renewal? In the 
professions certificates are permanent except 
in education where practice varies. Adminis- 
trators in education are sometimes required 
to take refresher work before the limited 
term certificate may be renewed or made 
permanent. Such requirements would seem 
to imply one of two things: either the state 
does not consider the professional group 
competent to take care of this aspect of 
professional life or the state considers the 
standards set for certification as too low 
and so it attaches further requirements as 
a means of up-grading the standards. Neither 
of the alternatives would seem to be ac- 
ceptable. At issue, then, is the question of 
whether the state should go beyond the 
establishment of initial requirements for 
certification. Should other groups be al- 
lowed to accept responsibility for and de- 
velop means of providing for continuing 
professional growth?* The role of the pro- 
fession, the professional schools, the school 
systems, the state and the individual in this 
connection would seem to merit careful in- 
vestigation. That certification should take 





‘This is not the place for discussion of the 
in-service training needs of educational ad- 
ministrators. Nevertheless it might be pointed 
out that this is a need which has largely gone 
unrecognized or unmet. It may be that certifica- 
tion, as a means of guaranteeing adequate 
preparation, has interfered with the develop- 
ment of adequate professional concern over this 
problem with the result that little has been 
done. In any case it should be recognized that 
less is done for the in-service development of 


the problem into account would seem doubt- 
ful. 

The problem of permanency is met in 
another form when certification regulations 
are revised. The state runs into the ques- 
tion of what to do about personnel already 
in service whose preparation has been less 
than would meet the new requirements. 
Should only new applicants for certification 
be required to meet the new standards or 
should all? As was pointed out previously 
the states follow a variety of policies and 
procedures. Some delay application of the 
new provisions and thus give time for all 
to comply. Others set up variable require- 
ments for positions, thus leaving at least 
lesser positions open to those with the older 
certificates. Still others allow the administra- 
tor to continue with his old certificate so 
long as he remains with his position, but 
require the new certificate for any new posi- 
tion. And many grant the new certificate to 
those already in possession of certificates, or 
make the new provisions apply only to new 
applicants. 

The same principle would seem to apply 
here. The state does not revoke the certifi- 
cate except for demonstrated individual 
cause. Thus holders continue to have the 
right to practice the profession regardless 
of changes. New regulations apply only to 
newcomers. 

If such a principle were to be established 
in educational administration it would mean 
that certification would be permanent ex- 
cept where withdrawn by the state on evi- 
dence of incompetence or of improper be- 
havior. Employing school boards would be 
responsible along with the administration 
and the professional groups for working out 
policies whereby opportunities for profes- 
sional improvement were made available. 





administrative personnel than is done for either 
the professors with whom they took their 
preparation work or the teachers whom they 
lead and supervise. Each of these other groups 
is likely to enjoy the benefits of sabbatical leave 
privileges and each will have longer periods of 
regular leave during which professional im- 
provement may be undertaken. Large amounts 
of time and money are spent in up-grading the 
work of teachers but this sort of need for 
administrators goes unmet. There can be little 
hope that periodic conventions will be adequate 


for such purposes. 
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Professional schools would cooperate in de- 
veloping programs for administrators in the 
field and would recognize satisfactory par- 
ticipation by diploma or other means. But 
the state would make no further legal de- 
mands on the certificate holder. 

Should such a system not be acceptable to 
the state, other means would have to be 
used. In cooperation with the professional 
schools, renewal programs might be de- 
veloped so that certificates could be up- 
graded. Or one of the alternative methods 
suggested above could be used. 


What Procedures Should Be Followed in 
Certification? 

The state should issue the certificate. 
About this there seems no question. Very 
much in question, however, is the basis upon 
which it will take action. 

Some states require that the individual 
submit evidence that he has met the require- 
ments for the certificate. If the state authori- 
ties are satisfied that the evidence is satis- 
factory, the certificate is issued. Other states 
insist not only that the individual be able 
to demonstrate that he has completed the 
required preparation but also that the pre- 
paring institution recommend him as having 
the qualities considered necessary to success. 
Some states use a combination of the pro- 
cedures, the former being used almost ex- 
clusively for out-of-state applicants. In prac- 
tice it has been found that certification on 
the basis of transcripts alone has some un- 
desirable implications. Students may move 
from institution to institution collecting the 
necessary units. In some cases the moving 
is for student convenience; in others it is 
because he fails to win approval or maintain 
the necessary standing; in still others it is 
to circumvent restrictions on the amount of 
work to be taken at one time; it may also 
be to find the easiest possible route. What- 
ever the reason, results are often undesirable. 
Students who might not have been certifi- 
cated had they had to depend upon recom- 
mendation do become certificated. 

On the other hand some states have re- 
ported that institutions cannot be trusted 
with recommendation of students. Recom- 
mendation may be made as a mere matter 
of routine and so be of little value. 

Despite the limitations, recent exploration 
of approaches to the preparation of educa- 
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tional administrators has resulted in serious 
questions as to whether any individual 
should be certified unless he has participated 
in a comprehensive program of preparation 
at a college or university for a sufficient 
length of time that he can be given personal 
recommendation by the staff. Certification 
by direct application would seem so contra- 
dictory to good preparation practices as to 
demand that it be replaced by certification 
on institutional recommendation. Such a 
move places major responsibility upon the 
institutions preparing administrators where 
it would seem to belong. 


What Should Be Done About Reciprocity 
in Certification? 


Reciprocity of certification for educational 
administrators must depend upon reasonable 
equivalence in programs of selection, prepa- 
ration, and screening. A state can accept 
the certificate of another state only if it has 
assurance that the certificate has a_ basis 
acceptable for administrators within the 
accepting state. Similarly it can accept evi- 
dence of preparation in another state only 
if it has reliable evidence that the institu- 
tions in the other state have programs as 
effective as its own. 

These conditions seem to require several 
courses of action. The first of these would 
be for participating states to agree to a 
common pattern of certification. The second 
would be to arrive at agreement as to what 
constituted a minimum program of prepara- 
tion and to have the states involved in 
reciprocity undertake to establish programs 
which meet the agreed standards. Thirdly 
the states would have to agree to common 
accreditation so that any state receiving 
transcripts or certificates from out-of-state 
could judge whether they were equivalent 
to those required within the state. 


Certain problems seem certain to accom- 
pany all attempts at reciprocity. The most 
difficult of these will be the differences in 
standards which exist among the states. As 
the states move towards adequate profes- 
sional preparation for teaching and adminis- 
tration, some are bound to lead the way. It 
is doubtful whether these states would or 
should compromise on their standards. Nor 
is it easy for the less forward states to ac- 
complish the change necessary to bring them 
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up to the standards set by the states which 
are furthest along. 

Reciprocity involves formal agreements. 
More desirable probably is to attempt to 
establish objectives, programs and procedures 
which are worthy of acceptance by all states 
and to encourage all to work towards them. 
As a complement to this, states would need 
to set up their certification requirements in 
general terms so that well prepared candi- 
dates from out-of-state would be able to 
qualify without difficulty. Some form of 
national accreditation of institutions would 
be necessary, as also would agreement on at 
least the broad outlines of good preparation 
and certification programs. 


Should Administrators For Non-Public 
Schools Be Certificated? 


The states, with few exceptions, do not 
require that the personnel in the non-public 
schools be certificated; some require certifica- 
tion before the schools may be accredited 
(3:10, 1955). 

rhe fundamental concept appears to be 
that schools that receive public funds, or 
that wish to be certified by the state, must 
meet minimum standards set by the state. 
The question might well be asked whether 
such are adequate criteria. The basic prin- 
ciple which allows American parents to 
educate their children outside the public 
schools need not and should not be ques 
tioned. It is possible to ask whether the 
state has the right or the obligation to re- 
quire that the form of education elected by 
the parent be at least the equal of that 
provided in the public schools. Since the 
parent has not the right to refuse to educate 
the child it is doubtful that it could be 
argued that he has the right to educate 
him less well than the state considers ade- 
quate. This conclusion would seem to point 
towards some form of standards for non- 
public schools. This might be achieved, in 
part at least, by requiring that all personnel, 
including administrators, in such schools be 
certificated. The non-public school authori- 
ties would then have the choice of providing 
accredited preparation institutions them- 


selves or availing themselves of the institu- 
tions presently serving this function. 

It is recognized that the present practices 
found in the administration of non-public 
schools in the states have their roots deep in 
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the past and that the practices are not as 
readily changed as are those of the public 
schools. Nevertheless, it does appear that 
important considerations are involved in this 
question. 


How Should Persons Be Recruited and 
Selected to Prepare for Administrative 


Positions? 
Who should prepare for service in edu- 
cational administration? Should there be 


selection before a person is admitted to a 
preparation program? Or should all who 
wish to enroll be accepted? 

Some states issue many times as many ad- 
ministrative certificates each year as there are 
openings for employment. The result is that 
many who have been prepared are not 
placed and may never be placed. This 
would appear to be a waste. It would also 
indicate that much less than the possible 
degree of selection is taking place. 

The problem arises in part from the fact 
that the certificated teacher commonly ac- 
cepts employment and then goes on, while 
employed, to do further work. Part of this is 
for the purpose of improving effectiveness; 
part is to improve the position on the salary 
schedule where increments are commonly 
geared to units of work taken over and 
above those required for the certificate. 
Commonly the salary schedule does not 
specify the areas in which units are to be 
taken. Thus the teacher of English may 
rise on the salary schedule by taking ad- 
vanced work in English, but he may rise 
equally well by taking administration 
courses. Since the latter may result in an 
administrative appointment with a conse- 
quent further increase in salary, and since 
such appointments are available only to 
those who qualify for the necessary certifi- 
cate, there is a natural tendency for many 
teachers to elect to work in administration. 
Thus are many of the excess credentials 
accounted for. 

It would appear questionable whether any 
large number who will not enter administra- 
tion reasonably soon should be accepted in- 
to administration courses. Probably those 
who will not administer should be counselled 
to concentrate on preparation for more 
effective work in their own fields. With 
fewer to prepare, a more effective job of 
preparing the needed numbers of adminis- 
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trators might be done. 

There can be no acceptance of the idea 
that administrators should have the sole 
right to determine entrance to their own 
group, but they may well have a role to 
play. There is obvious need for careful 
selection, screening, and preparation. This 
cannot be effectively done so long as anyone 
can enroll. The profession needs to face 
the problem of determining how many are 
needed in administration and then of build- 
ing a program of adequate preparation for 
that number. There is a_ possibility that 
internship or apprenticeship programs could 
be used effectively for this purpose, perhaps 
as the capstone experience in the process of 
preparation. 


What Institutions Should Prepare 
Administrators? 


The number of institutions which are 
providing work in educational administra- 
tion and supervision and related areas has 
increased strikingly during the past few 
years. At the present time there are several 
hundred institutions in the various states 
which are offering some work in this area. 
Some of these institutions offer only a course 
or two while others have a well developed 
program and a staff which is competent to 
provide work in all major aspects of the 
field. It is apparent to many that the present 
situation is not satisfactory. Many institu- 
tions now giving courses in administration 
do not seem to be prepared to provide a 
program which should lead to adequate 
preparation or to certification. 

More and more states during the past few 
years have moved in the direction of issuing 
certificates only to those who are recom- 
mended by approved or accredited institu- 
tions. These states and others which are 
concerned with the problem have become 
increasingly interested in questions such as 
the following: What types of institutions 
should be accredited for work in administra- 
tion which would lead to recommendation 
for a certificate? What procedure should be 
used in accrediting these institutions? What 
can and should be done about courses taken 
in institutions which do little more than 
make a gesture toward offering work in 
administration? What standards should be 
established for institutions which are to 


be accredited and how should these be de- 
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veloped? Can much further progress be 
made toward reciprocity until more progress 
is made in accrediting programs? 

Appropriately, the National Council for 
the Accreditation of Teacher Education has 
been organized and is making some signifi- 
cant contributions in this field. More recent- 
ly the Committee for Advancement of School 
Administration has become interested in 
the problem of accreditation of institutions 
which have programs for the preparation of 
educational administrators and has _ been 
considering proposals which may lead to 
development of suggested standards and 
guides. These, of course, would be advisory 
only unless they were officially adopted and 
implemented by the various states. Regard- 
less of what this committee or any other 
group may do, it would seem appropriate 
for every state which has not already done 
so to begin to consider its own problems and 
needs and to attempt to get agreement on 
proposals for solving some of the major 
problems. Best judgment based on experi- 
ence and studies made thus far would seem 
to indicate that at least the following should 
be considered in developing guides or stand- 
ards for any institution: 

1. The institution should have developed 
a definite statement of purposes and objec- 
tives relating to the program for the prepa- 
ration of administrators. 

2. The institution should have a sound 
plan for selecting qualified candidates who 
are to be admitted to the program and for 
assisting them in developing programs which 
will best meet the needs of the students and 
of society. 

3. The program should provide for well- 
rounded development of each person in edu- 
cational administration and should include 
appropriate work and experience in related 
areas of education and in other related fields. 


4. The staff should be comprised of a 
minimum of two competent full-time faculty 
members who not only have been prepared 
for teaching administration but have had 
practical experience in the field. 

5. The program should provide not only 
for appropriate work on the campus but for 
supervised field experiences which will give 
candidates practical training in dealing with 
problems commonly encountered by ad- 
ministrators. 
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It does not seem enough, however, just to 
set up standards. Positive action to reduce 
the number of institutions offering programs 
in educational administration seems neces- 
sary. It would seem unreasonable that each 
institution offering a teacher preparation 
program should also attempt to prepare 
administrators. Once a program is estab- 
lished it has to justify its existence by at- 
tracting students. This leads to unselective 
admission and lower standards. Only by 
setting up a limited number of high-quality 
programs with adequate screening pro- 
cedures can a high-quality product be as- 
sured. 


Is Professional Autonomy Desirable or 
Necessary in Education? 

Earlier it was pointed out that education 
is the only profession where decisions affect- 
ing the professional group are made by 
boards composed of lay citizens. Other pro- 
fessions have state boards composed of prac- 
titioners appointed or at least approved by 
professional organizations. Education has 
state boards composed chiefly of lay citizens 
appointed by the governor or elected by 
the citizens. On the surface at least it would 
appear that other professions enjoy a large 
degree of autonomy while education has 
but little. Two questions would seem to 
arise: (1) Should the professions be autono- 
mous? (2) Should education attempt to 
follow the precedent set by development in 
the other professions? 

The idea of professional autonomy prob- 
ably arises from the concept and the fact 
that the professions are based on a large 
body of highly specialized and often techni- 
cal knowledge and skills which can be ob- 
tained only through years of preparation. 
Because of this, decisions involving the pro- 
fessions presumably should be made only by 
those possessing the professional background. 
Thus it would seem that only professional 
people should serve on state boards. 

On the other hand, as was pointed out 
earlier, the professions deal with the public 
welfare. Certification is a means of pro- 


tecting the public interest. Where the public 
interest is concerned the public should 
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exercise control. 

There is an apparent conflict of interest 
here. The profession (which in theory at 
least should be in the public interest), wish- 
ing to protect its interests, demands the 
right to make decisions which affect its 
members. In so doing it is demanding the 
right to make decisions which affect the 
public welfare. No matter how great the 
trust placed in the professional group it 
would appear that the public welfare should 
not be entrusted to any group which is not 
broadly representative of the public interest. 

It is at this point that education has taken 
a different approach to the questions of 
autonomy. Instead of asking for boards of 
professional people it has advocated boards 
of lay citizens. In so doing it has made a 
number of assumptions: 

1. The public has a right to make, and is 
capable of making, its own decisions where 
educational policies are concerned. 

2. The lay citizen will recognize his limi- 
tations and leave to professional people 
those matters which are within the com- 
petence only of professionally prepared 
people. 

38. The organization for controlling the 
professions in a democratic society should 
itself be democratic. Since democracy de- 
mands that those affected by decisions have 
a part in making them, the public must he 
involved in questions of professional interest 
where public welfare is involved. 

4. The educators will be called upon to 
present their views on all educational ques- 
tions. Such views, if adequate, will be ac- 
cepted and acted upon by lay committees. 
It is too early yet to assess finally the validity 
of these assumptions. Perhaps education is 
in the lead in the democratic management 
of professional affairs. It may be inconsist- 
ent with democratic principles to have 
special interest groups making decisions as 
vital to the public interest as are those made 
by certain professional groups. Yet pro- 
fessional organizations do have a responsi- 
bility for developing and maintaining pro- 
fessional codes of ethics and standards which 
does not yet seem to have been faced 
realistically by educational administrators. 
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Part VI: Recommendations 


Ix Parts IV and V a number of questions 
about educational administration and about 
the certification of educational administra- 
tors have been raised. In some cases answers 
to the questions posed were suggested; in 
others no clear or definite answer could be 
seen. This chapter will conclude the report 
by presenting suggestions for programs of 
certification in the states. 

Recommendations for certification pro- 
grams can be made with a reasonable de- 
gree of confidence only when it can be as- 
sumed that there is agreement on funda- 
mental principles and purposes. For exam- 
ple, unless there is agreement on desirable 
roles for the state and local governments 
respectively there can be little hope of agree- 
ment on some of the purposes of certifica- 
tion. Similarly, there needs to be agreement 
on the nature of educational administration. 
The suggestions to follow are based upon 
certain assumptions in these areas of pos- 
sible difference of view. In order that these 
may be recognized, both by author and 
reader, an attempt is made below to identify 
them. 


Assumptions Basic to the Recommendations 

1. Education in the United States, though 
legally a state function, is best when it 
involves a partnership of the state, the local 
school districts, professional organizations, 
the colleges and universities, and the public. 
Each of these should be organized in such a 
manner that it can most effectively perform 
the tasks for which it is best fitted. Certifica- 
tion policies, as all other policies, should 
encourage the optimum development of each 
of these partners in the education task. 

2. The control of education should be as 
close to the people as possible. 

3. The state educational agency should 
more and more emphasize its leadership role 
and responsibilities and seek to operate to a 
minimum extent as a control agency. 

4. To make state leadership and local con- 
trol possible each state should provide 
leadership in developing adequate local 
units capable of performing this function 
and in developing such intermediate units 
as are desirable. 


5. As the local educational program be- 
comes increasingly the responsibility of local 
educational authorities and the citizens the 
need for strong professional leadership at 
the local and intermediate levels will in- 
crease. Thus the need for educational ad- 
ministrators with a high level of professional 
competence may be expected to increase. 


6. Educational administration is a unique 
form of administrative service. It is 
neither a service within the professional 
group provided in order to relieve the 
teachers of burdensome duties nor is it a 
professional administrative function pro- 
vided from dutside the education profession, 
though elements of each of these can be 
recognized. Rather it is a specialized func- 
tion within the profession, the main in- 
gredient of which is professional leadership. 


7. It is possible to identify the compe- 
tences necessary for effective administrative 
service, to select persons with a potential 
necessary for the development of such 
competences, and to develop them through 
an adequate preparation program. 

8. The state should set minimum require- 
ments and provisions only as they are found 
necessary. Such should not interfere with 
the exercise of desirable initiative and 
responsibility on the part of local authori- 
ties. Within these necessary limits the local 
school authorities should have full authority 
for the selection, assignment, and improve- 
ment activities of their personnel. 


9. Each state should encourage colleges 
and universities to develop adequate pro- 
grams for the basic and specialized prepara- 
tion of educational personnel. Certification 
regulations should be such as to encourage 
initiative in the development of effective 
programs based upon the needs of the pro- 
fessional group as a whole and applied with 
consideration for the needs of the individual 
student. 

10. Desirable qualities in an educational 
program are best achieved through self-ap- 
praisal and improvement rather than 
through prescription and regulation. States 
should encourage the use of accreditation 
procedures both in local school systems and 
in colleges and universities. 
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11. Each state should recognize the value 
of the contributions to be made by pro- 
fessional organizations and should encourage 
the organizations to develop and implement 
appropriate codes of ethics and standards of 
professional behavior and competences. 

12. Each state should establish the teach- 
ing certificate as the basic requirement for 
membership in the profession. 

13. While these basic assumptions should 
apply to all states, local circumstances must 
be taken into account in the development 
of suitable policies and programs. 


Suggested Characteristics of a Program of 
Certification in Educational Administration 
and Supervision 

1. The plan for certification is based on 
identification, definition, and analysis of the 
basic functions of educational service. 

2. Educational administration is  recog- 
nized as a basic function of educational 
service. While administration is directly re- 
lated to teaching, it seems to involve a dis- 
tinct function and so requires a distinct or 
perhaps a supplementary certificate. 

8. A single certificate is provided for the 
function of administration. This certificate 
covers all levels of service in the area, in- 
cluding service as principal, superintendent 
and perhaps supervisor for both elementary 
and secondary schools in any or all types of 
schools or districts. It is required for all 
who are appointed to administrative or 
supervisory positions except in very small 
schools. 

1. A certificate is issued only on the basis 
of recommendations from the accredited in- 
stitution in which the candidate has done 
his work. Both completion of the recognized 
preparation program and the recommenda- 
tion of the department or faculty responsible 
for this program are required. The em- 
phasis is placed on certification of a person 
considered to have the philosophy and 
competences of an administrative leader in 
education rather than on completion of 
prescribed requirements. In case a person 
has taken work in administration in more 


than one institution, the one in which he 
has taken his most advanced work satisfies 
itself as to his competences and makes the 
recommendation. 

5. Satisfactory teaching experience ts con- 
sidered necessary for certification in educa- 
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tional administration. Since an administra- 
tor is expected to provide leadership in im- 
proving the instructional program, teaching 
experience is considered essential for sound 
leadership. For public school administration, 
the teaching experience should have been in 
public schools. Recent experience in public 
education is considered essential. 

6. The program of preparation ts required 
to be broad, well-rounded and thorough. 
The program is based on preparation for 
teaching, and in addition includes at least 
one year of carefully planned and supervised 
work and experiences in administration and 
supervision and in areas which are related 
to the function of educational administra- 
tion. Guided field experiences of an intern- 
ship type are included. 

7. The requirements established by the 
state emphasize the development of points 
of view, competence patterns, and other at- 
tributes and abilities considered necessary 
for successful administrative leadership, 
through studies of and participation in ad- 
ministrative and supervisory functions. In- 
sofar as practicable state requirements indi- 
cate major objectives and characteristics to 
be attained instead of emphasizing specific 
courses to be taken or even specific areas in 
which course work is required. 

8. The institutions in a state which pro- 
vide programs for the preparation of educa- 
tional administrators and supervisors are en- 
couraged to cooperate among themselves and 
with other appropriate agencies and organt- 
zations in studying the problems and in de- 
veloping preparation programs designed to 
meet the needs. The emphasis is on co- 
operation rather than on competition. Each 
institution, however, is encouraged to go 
beyond those features commonly agreed 
upon in an effort to determine better ways 
of carrying out its responsibilities. 

9. The institutions in the state which pro- 
vide programs in educational administration 
and supervision cooperate in efforts to deter- 
mine the qualities and qualifications which 
are desirable for people who are to prepare 
to become administrators and in developing 
plans for encouraging those who have such 
qualities to prepare for leadership positions. 
Procedures are also developed for analyzing 
the qualities and qualifications of persons 
who are interested in taking work in the 
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various educational institutions and for care- 
ful counseling and selection of all candi- 
dates. 

10. All certificates are valid during ac- 
ceptable service. The state assumes that 
when a person has been properly certificated, 
he will continue to improve in personal and 
professional qualifications and consequently 
the certificate continues to be valid until 
evidence to the contrary is presented. In- 
service development is considered the pro- 
fessional concern of the certificate holder, 
his employer, and his professional group. 
The professional group is concerned with 
assuring the maintenance of high standards 
and the removal from service of those who 
fail to live up to such standards by means 
of certificate revocation. Special certification 
provisions are developed for persons who 
have qualified for internship experiences 
but are not fully qualified for the regular 
certificate. 

11. In each state procedures are developed 
for accrediting those institutions and only 
those which develop the kind of program 
considered essential for the preparation of 
leaders in educational administration and 
supervision. The standards for accreditation 
are developed cooperatively by an appro- 
priate committee in each state and, insofar 
as practicable, are based on suggestions by 
appropriate national committees. Many 
states may wish to make use of the services of 
national or regional accreditation agencies. 

12. By agreement the number of institu- 
tions offering programs for the preparation 
of educational administrators is limited. The 
resources of a state are not utilized effectively 
when excessive numbers of professional per- 
sonnel are prepared or when too many in- 
stitutions maintain preparation programs. 
Though adequate accreditation procedures 
take care of this in part there is still a place 
for cooperative study of needs and develop- 
ment of policies and programs. In some 
states one institution could easily prepare 
all the administrative personnel needed. In 
larger states only a few institutions should 
be involved. To have all compete for stu- 
dents in this area is to guarantee inadequate 
staffs and facilities. 

13. The accredited colleges and untver- 
sities offer and recognize by diploma, or in 
some other appropriate manner, work pro- 
viding for specialization and for in-service 
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improvement of administrators and super- 
visors. Institutions are encouraged to de- 
velop programs of specialization over and 
beyond the basic program considered neces- 
sary for certification. Some of these pro- 
grams are designed to be of assistance to 
those who are centering attention on or 
specializing in certain major aspects of ad- 
ministration and supervision. Others are 
developed in cooperation with local school 
systems or professional groups so as to meet 
the specific needs of groups. These colleges 
and universities also recognize the need for 
helping administrative leaders to continue 
their study of problems and developments 
in education and award diplomas recog- 
nizing successful completion of such pro- 
grams. These diplomas for special prepara- 
tion and for in-service improvement serve as 
evidence which the applicant may file with 
his credentials and which employing bodies 
may use in determining his competence for 
a particular position. 

14. Local school districts are encouraged 
to seek personnel on the basis of job de- 
scriptions and required competences. Any- 
one who is employed is required to hold the 
state certificate as a minimum. Local school 
districts are encouraged to establish higher 
standards and especially to select and place 
personnel on the basis of evidence indicating 
that they have the competences needed for 
the positions involved. Each local school 
district develops a description of the position 
and competences needed for the work in 
the district and selects persons in terms of 
(a) possession of a certificate as required by 
law, (b) evidence of special preparation in 
the form of diplomas from accredited institu- 
tions, (c) such appropriate oral and written 
examinations as are considered desirable, (d) 
meaningful recommendations, and (e) per- 
sonal interviews. Responsibility for deter- 
mining whether the candidate has the quali- 
fications needed for a position is thus placed 
on and held by the local district. However, 
the special problems encountered as a result 
of existing small districts are recognized and 
provisions are made for assuring that they 
will have competent assistance when needed. 

15. Each of the states seeks opportunities 
to collaborate with other states in studying 
problems, agreeing upon objectives, and 
establishing procedures for accreditation of 
institutions and for certification of adminis- 
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trative leaders. Cooperation is considered 
necessary as a basis for maximum progress 
and improvement and for avoiding profes- 
sional or individual state requirements 
which may prevent the selection of the best 
qualified person regardless of his place of 
residence. Study groups are organized and 
periodic conferences held to facilitate the 
processes of coordination and cooperation. 


16. Each state develops its certification 
regulations in such a way that persons certi- 
ficated in another state are not unnecessarily 
discriminated against in the event of trans- 
fer. Narrowly provincial regulations are 
avoided. Requirements are general enough 
that they can easily be equated with similar 
provisions in other states. In some cases, 
where state programs are similar, reciprocity 
agreements may be desirable. The ultimate 
objective should be, through cooperative ac- 
creditation and other procedures, to make 
regional or even national formal reciprocity 
agreements unnecessary. 


17. Appropriate national professional com- 
mittees and organizations develop suggested 
guides, standards, and procedures for ac- 
creditation of institutions which are to pro- 
vide programs in educational administration. 
The need for such national leadership is 
recognized by every state. Each state co- 
operates in the development and evaluation 
of proposals, and adopts and implements 
proposals which are considered acceptable. 
All states cooperate in recognizing work only 
from institutions throughout the country 
which have been properly and appropriately 
accredited. 


18. The certification programs are de- 
veloped in the various states on the basis of 
cooperative study and planning. The state 
board of education sets up a committee to 
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be responsible for the study of certification 
in the state. Members of the committee, 
both lay and professional, are chosen so as 
to ensure a competent study and considera- 
tion of all interests and points of view. 
Approaches such as the following are used in 
the study: 


a. Appropriate procedures are agreed upon. 
These should seek to involve interested and 
affected people widely. 

b. Basic principles for a good certification 
program are agreed upon. 

c. The existing certification system, condi- 
tions arising from it, and aspects of the 
educational program related to it are 
studied. 

d. A master plan for revision of the certifica- 


tion program is developed and proposed to 
the state board of education. The plan 
indicates needed changes and suggests time 
schedule for implementation. 


19. Each state moves as rapidly as possible 
toward the development of a certification 
plan which fully satisfies all recognized 
principles. The state starts with its own 
situation and recognizes that progress is 
usually made gradually. When at any time de- 
sirable objectives cannot be fully attained, 
plans are developed for a series of steps 
which, when completed, should assure the 
attainment of the objectives. 


20. The state provides active leadership 
and assistance to other agencies as they are 
called upon to assume new responsibilities. 
Conferences and workshops are sponsored, 
consultative services are provided, helpful 
materials are developed and distributed, and 
other such activities are carried on. 

21. Provision is made for continuous study 
or for periodic restudy of the certification 


program. 














10. 


12. 
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Recent Surveys of In-Service Teacher Education 


A SEARCH of the literature reveals that 
there has been voluminous writing on all 
aspects of in-service teacher education. 
The present article deals with a selected 
group of status studies reported during the 
ten years, 1948-1957. These studies include 
city, county, state, regional, and national 
surveys. It is the purpose of this article to 
identify these studies and briefly summarize 
their findings. 


Studies of City and County Programs 


Baker (4) reported on the in-service pro- 
gram of Austin, Texas. Capehart (8) dealt 
with the Oak Ridge, Tennessee, schools; 
Tower (36) investigated the program of the 
Indianapolis school system; O'Reilly (29) 
studied the effects of an in-service program 
on a group of home economics teachers; and 
Silverman (34) surveyed the principal's 
leadership in the elementary schools of New 
York City. 

In-service teacher education programs in 
counties located in Wisconsin, Alabama, 
and Texas, respectively, were studied by 
Emans (16), Davis (13), and Williams (39). 
Pridgeon (31) reported on a program in 
one of the parishes of Louisiana. 


Studies of Statewide Programs 


During the last ten years statewide sur- 
veys to determine the status of in-service 
teacher education were common. Cook and 
Full (10) investigated the faculty meeting 
in West Virginia schools as an instrument 
to advance the professional growth of teach- 
ers. The California Teachers Association 
(7) conducted a status survey of in-service 
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education in the California school districts. 
Wood (40) surveyed in-service education in 
Oregon schools, and Shanks (33) did the 
same for the Missouri public schools. Dent 
(14) determined the in-service education 
needs of public school teachers in Connecti- 
cut. 

Bachman (3), Burk (6), and Taylor (35) 
reported on different aspects of in-service 
teacher education in the Indiana _ public 
schools. Murphy (26) and Obrecht (27) 
surveyed in-service education in the North 
Central Association High Schools of Wy- 
oming and Iowa, respectively. Mensky (24), 
Dugan (15), and Ulmer (37) investigated 
different aspects of in-service teacher edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania. Other statewide 
surveys were conducted by Landers (21) in 
Arkansas, Compton (9) in Utah, Mead (23) 
in Nevada, Guzzeta (17) in New York, and 
Applegate (2) in Minnesota. 


Studies of Regional and National 
Scope 


A few surveys were conducted on a na- 
tionwide basis, but these usually were the 
efforts of commissions and organizations. 
The conclusions drawn in many of the 
regional and national surveys were based 
on the returns from a relatively small, se- 
lected number of schools. Shane (32), Jar- 
dine (18), and Moffitt (25) reported sur- 
veys of this type. Cory (11, 12) and Ocampo 
(28) conducted surveys among the schools 
of the North Central Association. 

Berge, Russell, and Walden (5) reported 
on a survey of in-service education pro- 
grams in city school systems. Van Winkle 
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(38) investigated the in-service practices of 
a select group of colleges, and Kelley (19) 
conducted a nationwide survey using a 
group of Catholic women’s colleges. 


Bibliographic References 


Several additional reports were found to 
be excellent sources for bibliography on re- 
search dealing with in-service teacher edu- 
cation. These include a dissertation by 
McFeater (22), articles by Kelley (20), 
Anderson and Smith (1), and Parker and 
Golden (30). 


Summary 


This review of the literature provides 
evidence that programs of in-service edu- 
cation are found in school systems through- 
out the nation. Also, it was found that the 
emphasis was on activities during the regu- 
lar school day. The faculty meeting is 
probably the principal device used. Salary 
schedules recognizing teacher growth in 
service were also common. In-service edu- 
cation through curriculum work is found 
in the larger systems but it is infrequent in 
the rural schools. In fact, all in-service 
teacher education efforts were much more 
common in large systems than in small 
ones. Finally, it was indicated that both the 
principals and teachers of America have a 
strong interest in in-service teacher educa- 
tion. 
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Students’ Appraisal of Teachers 


Taken as a whole, college students are naturally inclined to be generous in their 
appraisal of teachers. But they are keen enough to detect the genuine and the worthy, 
and can be inspired and directed by effective teachers. Of one thing we can be sure: “If 
the student has not learned, the teacher has not taught.”—George H. White, “How 





Students Measure Effective Teaching,” What Is Effective Teaching? 
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Administration 
Albert L. Ayers, Administering the Peo- 
ple’s Schools (New York: McGraw-Hill 


Book Co., 1957) 354 p- $5.50. 


Reviewing a book on school administra- 
tion that does not claim to be a standard 
text is a refreshing experience a reviewer 
gratefully accepts. There is so little to be 
said for the conventional treatment of the 
subject that one finds himself, in despera- 
things about it. Such is 
not the case with this volume. While the 
author treats the typical subject matter of 
school administration adequately and com- 
pletely, he does not allow it to dominate the 
total presentation. 


tion, saying trite 


divided into four 
may be considered a 
“The 
title 
is a 


The book is 
parts, three of which 
new approach to the material. Part I, 
Story of School Administration,” the 
of which may be a little misleading, 
discussion of some of the important con- 
siderations a superintendent has to take 
into account as he prepares for the superin- 
tendency—the techniques of applying for a 
position and some of the problems of get- 
ting started on a new job. It is heartening 
to observe that the author, in discussing 
the philosophic choices a new  superin- 
tendent has available to him, does not 
stumble into the pitfall of setting up a 
dichotomous “either-or” situation, without 
suggesting the strengths and weaknesses of 
each choice (p. 19-20). Chapter 4 in this 
section is a rather novel idea of presenting 
in broad outline the total task of the super- 
intendent and then indicating a more com- 
plete treatment of each area in succeeding 
chapters. 

Part Il, “The Administrator Deals With 
People,” is an excellent summary of good 
techniques for dealing with professional 
and public relations, but this reviewer has 
the impression that the author emphasizes 
the more mechanical features to the detri- 
ment of the more difficult techniques in- 
volving face-to-face relationships of teach- 


major 


Chapter VII, 
“The Staff,” has some excellent suggestions 


ers and parents. However, 


for the selection, orientation, and induc- 
tion of new staff members. 

Part III, “The Administrator Runs an 
Industry,” is mecessarily a sketchy but 
rather inclusive summary of the business 
administration of schools. While whole 
textbooks are written on this phase of the 
superintendent’s work, Dr. Ayers is able to 


compress a great deal of material into 100 


pages. 
Part IV, “The Administrator is an Edu- 
cator,” approaches curriculum considera- 


tions as one would expect an administrator 
to do. The “how” is stressed rather than 
the “what” or “why.” While the emphasis 
is upon the mechanics of organization, it 
should be reported that Dr. Ayers does not 
ignore the important place and function of 
process. 

The chapter on the evaluation of teach- 
ing (XV) was approached by the reviewer 
with the hope that the author would have 
something important to say on the subject. 
This hope was heightened by the state- 
ment, “Although scores of tests and evalua- 
tion instruments have been invented, the 
best results are achieved in situations in 
which the entire staff sets out wholeheart- 
edly to evaluate itself and its work as a 
total staff and as individuals” (p. 313). 
Many suggestions were offered as to what 
may be evaluated, but little help was given 
on the critically important problem of how 
all of this may be integrated in such a way 
as to result in a total evaluation program. 

An unusual feature of the book is the 
last chapter, “Maintaining the Freedom to 
Teach and Learn,” (XVII) which the 
author truly summarizes the basic philoso- 
phy of school administration. The superin- 
tendent is pictured as the person charged 
with the tremendously important responsi- 
bility of so administering the school that 
teachers are given maximum freedom to 
develop educational programs of real worth. 
One might suggest that this chapter could 
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do its task better if it came at the beginning 
of the book. It could easily set the tone for 
all that follows. 

This is probably not a book for teachers 
aspiring to be superintendents, but it can 
be highly recommended as one which can 
give practicing administrators a fresh under- 
standing of their responsibilities. Areas of 
concern so often ignored or slighted in 
standard texts are given their proper em- 
phasis, and the mechanics so often high- 
lighted are relegated to a place of subordi- 
nate importance. In other words, educa- 
tional leadership is elevated to a position 
of superior importance to the mere mechan- 
ics of operation. 

One minor suggestion for improvement 
of the book’s bibliographic material is of- 
fered. The chapter bibliographies are al- 
most too comprehensive. If the author had 
either reduced their size by selection of the 
most important, or indicated which refer- 
ences were of more importance to an am- 
plification of the text, the reader would be 
less bewildered by the mass of material and 
might conceivably do some additional read- 
ing. 

W.A.Y. 


Guidance and Counseling 


Dugald S. Arbuckle, Guidance and Coun- 
seling in the Classroom (Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, Inc., 1957) 397 p. $5.25. 


There seems to be widespread agreement 
that the teacher has a role in the school 
guidance program. This role is usually de- 
scribed as that of (1) the observer and in- 
formation gatherer, and (2) the provider 
of experiences designed to meet the needs 
identified as a result of observing and 
gathering information. More than any of 
the other guidance services, counseling it- 
self is usually considered the prerogative of 
the trained counselor. In this new book, 
however, Arbuckle places emphasis on the 
counseling function of the teacher, and, by 
comparison, minimizes the teacher's role 
in other guidance functions. 

The author’s chapters on the need for 
guidance services, teachers as guidance 
workers, and teacher-counselors in action 
are very well done. Approximately 80 pages 


are devoted to a chapter on the counseling 
process, and this is the best chapter in the 
book. In this excellent presentation of the 
counseling process the reader finds material 
brought together for him which otherwise 
could only be dug out from scattered 
sources. 

The chapters entitled “A Case Study in 
Counseling” and “The Student Group” 
have their place in such a textbook and 
probably will whet the beginning teacher- 
counselor’s appetite for more information. 
Another chapter, “Measurement and Test- 
ing,” is weaker. Do lists of psychological 
tests, including projective techniques for 
use by the clinician, serve any real purpose 
in a beginning text in counseling and guid- 
ance? It seems to this reviewer that the 
reader of a beginning text on guidance and 
counseling could be better served by a 
more adequate discussion of such funda- 
mentals as testing purposes, validity, relia- 
bility, norms, administering and scoring 
mechanics, and what the implications of 
the results of testing may be. 

The final chapter is called “Organizing 
Guidance Services.” The author evidently 
anticipated his readers’ wonder as to why 
this chapter should be included in the book 
because he gives his answer in the first sen- 
tence. It is simply that since a teacher or 
counselor is involved in the problems of 
organization, he should be familiar with 
them. 

According to the author’s preface, this 
book is written for students who are taking 
a beginning course in guidance, for teach- 
ers who are concerned with guidance and 
human relations in the classroom, and for 
parents and laymen who may be interested 
in the personal teacher-child relationship 
in the school. It seems very good for these 
groups. The book is excellent in its treat- 
ment of the counseling aspects of guidance, 
and the author upholds his high standard 
of writing on the subject of counseling. It 
is a good addition to the counseling and 
guidance literature. 


—Robert R. Brown 

Associate Professor of Education 
and Counselor 

Northern Illinois University 
DeKalb, Illinois 
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School Public Relations 


Leslie W. Kindred, School Public Rela- 
tions (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1957) 454 p. $6.00. 


The preface of this book states that the 
treatment of public relations presented is 
“comprehensive in scope” and contains 
“many more ideas and suggestions than 
any one system could undertake.” This re- 
viewer not only agrees with these statements 
but believes this book has one of the most 
complete coverages of school public rela- 
tions ever presented in one text. However, 
in a book of such broad scope, an inherent 
weakness lies in the lack of depth with 
which the author treats some of the various 
areas of public relations for schools. One 
finds himself at times feeling as if he is 
reading an outline of the subject instead 
of a discussion and wishing that the author 
had continued in more detail and with 
more examples. 


The book presents both a philosophy and 
a specific course of action for developing a 
public relations program for the schools. 
It is in the areas of specific courses of action 
that the discourse lacks the detail that 
might be desired by many on-the-job super- 
intendents of schools and boards of educa- 
tion. However, the presentation of lay 
participation with citizens’ advisory com- 
mittees and other groups is handled quite 
comprehensively with suggestions concern- 
ing the selection of committee members and 
cautions to be observed in the entire proc- 
ess. 

The book is divided into six parts. Part 
I, the “Introduction,” does a good job of 
presenting to the reader the public charac- 
ter of the schools, the role of public opin- 
ion, the objectives of public relations, and 
the need for a school public relations pro- 
gram. The introduction also contains on 
pages 15 and 16 one of the best definitions 
of public relations the reviewer has read. 

Part Il, “Preparing the Program,” dis- 
cusses the importance of understanding the 
community and ways and means of con- 
ducting a community survey—measuring 


public opinion, pointing out the values of 
opinion research, utilizing research meth- 
ods, and planning for opinion studies. Part 
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II also stresses the importance of establish- 
ing some basic general concepts concerning 
American education as well as the basic 
concepts of the public relations program. 
In the latter part of this discussion the 
author states that there are seven basic 
principles of action that should apply to 
all public relations programs. He points 
out that a public relations program should 
(1) hold strictly to the principle of integ- 
rity, (2) be continuous, (3) have compre- 
hensive coverage, and (4) have explana- 
tions, both written and verbal, expressed 
in simple language. The program should be 
(5) positive or constructive in treatment of 
information, (6) adaptable, and (7) flex- 
ible. 

Part III, “Personal Public Relations,” 
has 82 pages devoted to outlining this very 
important aspect of public relations that 
too many of the books in this field treat 
rather lightly. Staff relations and pupil and 
alumni relations are discussed. In the 
chapter entitled “Community Relations,” 
the author gives some very useful sugges- 
tions concerning the role of the school 
office in a public relations program. School 
correspondence is given a more compre- 
hensive treatment than in many books on 
school public relations. 


In Part IV, “Relations with Groups,” the 
school’s relations with organized groups are 
treated. Among the groups discussed are 
Parent-Teacher Associations, citizens’ ad- 
visory committees, educational associations, 
and other community groups. The out- 
standing features of this part of the book 
are (1) the treatment of the PTA, in which 
some of its weaknesses and some sugges- 
tions for its improvement are pointed out, 
and (2) the discussion of citizens’ advisory 
committees, mentioned previously. 

“Media of Communication,” Part V, lists 
school publications, student activities, news- 
paper publicity, audio-visual aids, and 
special events and services as the main 
media for communication of the schools’ 
activity to the various segments of the pub- 
lic. The author states that “without a 
doubt audio-visual aids are the most effec- 
tive media for mass communication today,” 
and that although schools have used them 
on a small scale, much more must be done 
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with exhibits, slides, film strips, recordings, 
motion pictures, radio, and television if 
schools are to create a stronger citizen in- 
terest and cooperation in the improvement 
of education. Part V also has some good 
practical suggestions concerning newspaper 
publicity. 

In Part VI, “Administration,” the author 
describes the organization and the adminis- 
tration of the public relations program. The 
topics included are: plans of organization 
in which several alternative plans are re- 
viewed; responsibility of personnel;  in- 
service training; budgetary provisions; and 
appraisal of the program. 

Although the bibliography is at the end 
of the book, it is an alphabetical listing by 
chapters. The bibliography also has a one- 
or-two sentence description concerning each 
reference, which is very helpful in deter- 
mining the nature of the publication. An 
index is also included. 

The book is clearly written and the for- 
mat is generally attractive. As previously 
mentioned, it is very comprehensive in 
scope and is, without doubt, one of the 
better books in the area of school public 
relations. However, due to its broad cover- 
age, some areas are not adequately dis- 
cussed, and the reader will be forced to 
make use of the well-prepared bibliography 
if he wants to use this book as a basis of 
action in his school system. 


—Philip C. Wells 

Associate Professor 

of Education 

Northern Illinois University 


Social Studies 


Alice Miel and Peggy Brogan, More 
Than Social Studies (Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957) 452 
p- $5.95. 

This view of social learnings in the ele- 
mentary school is a valuable contribution 
to our thinking in the area of social edu- 
cation in this “in-between stage” to which 
the authors refer. Helping children in the 
areas of (1) feeling good about themselves 
and others; (2) extending their life-space; 
(3) increasing competence in problem solv- 
ing; and (4) building socially useful mean- 
ings is the main concern of the book. This 
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organization in itself gives fresh perspective 
to the problem. 

The middle section in which the above 
areas are abundantly illustrated is the most 
rewarding part of the book. Here is much 
rich, personal, anecdotal material showing 
sensitive teachers working warmly and 
creatively with children as they grow to- 
gether. The author's help in “reading be- 
tween the lines” makes this section techni- 
cally valuable as well. 


The first section, “Education and the 


Democratic Discipline,” starts out with 
rather satisfactory discussions of democracy, 
learning, and social development. The 


reader finds help in a reorganized look at 
the theoretical aspects of the problem. This 
section, however, lacks the vigor and appeal 
which the rest of the book shows. Explana- 
tions are often wordy, abstract, and in terms 
which one might call “educationally collo- 
quial.” Still the nugget ideas which one 
gleans in the process keep one searching 
through the tedium. It is interesting to see 
a book with this kind of message organized 
in the traditional, logical, historical man- 
ner when we know that teachers can learn 
by discovery, too. 

Exceedingly fine examples of opportunis- 
tic teaching are presented, showing children 
being helped to find themselves and others 
through cooperative identification and solv- 
ing of problems real to them. Much of this 
kind of teaching is being done by teachers 
all over the country, whether their whole 
school curriculum is arrived at in this way 
or not. The authors, in building their case 
for a “giant new step,” show a limited con- 
cept of the potential of unit teaching when 
it is used by sensitive, perceptive teachers. 
The judgment which is essential for the 
safe use of this approach to education 
would make good teachers for a textbook or 
unit approach as well. This reviewer felt 
much better satisfied after reading certain 
parts of the last section which provide chil- 
dren some protection from their own and 
their teachers’ whims. This book can best 
be used to help teachers grow from where 
they are, rather than risk “giant steps” 
which might upset their balance. 

—J. Frances Huey 


Professor of Education 
Northern Illinois University 








Annotations 


1. The Association for Student Teaching, 
The Purposes, Functions, and Unique- 
ness of the College-Controlled Labora- 
tory School (Cedar Falls, lowa: the As- 
sociation, 1958) 63 p. $1.00. 


The first in a projected series of three 
bulletins by a joint committee of the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education and the Association for Student 
Teaching, this study was initiated and sup- 
ported by the AACTE Committee on Stud- 
ies. It is designed to explore the immediate 
problems and to project the future of high- 
quality professional laboratory experiences 
in teacher education. 


2. Nelson B. Henry (Ed.), Basic Concepts 
in Music Education, Fifty-‘Seventh Year- 
book of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part I (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1958) 362 
+ vi p. $4.00. 


This book is designed to emphasize the 
emerging trend toward more effective 
orientation of instructional programs to 
accepted goals of formal education. Section 
I interprets the implications of fundamen- 
tal concepts of major disciplines for cur- 
rent issues regarding educational theory 
and practice. Section II presents a series of 
chapters describing music instruction relat- 
ing to various features of accredited school 
programs. The two sections together pro- 
vide the essential knowledge and motiva- 
tion for successful performance on the part 
of students in training for careers in the 
field of music as well as for music teachers 
now in service. 


3. Nelson B. Henry (Ed.), The Integration 
of Educational Experiences, Fifty-Sev- 
enth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part III 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1958) 278 + xcix p. $4.00. 


There is strong emphasis throughout this 
volume on the idea that the all-important 
process in achieving an integrated educa- 
tion is the learner's own integration of the 
materials he has learned. Thus, this year- 
book presents a challenge to members of 
the teaching profession generally to criti- 
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cally re-examine their present viewpoints 
respecting certain familiar aspects of in- 
structional procedures in school and college 
classes. 


4. Tyrus Hillway, The American Two-Year 
College (New York: Harper and Bros., 
1958) 276 p. $3.75. 

This comprehensive picture of the Ameri- 
can two-year college has grown out of the 
author’s long experience in the teaching 
and administration of American educa- 
tional institutions. Intended to serve as a 
text for introductory courses dealing with 
junior and community colleges, the book 
seeks to answer such basic questions as: 
What is the nature of the two-year college? 
How did it start, and how fast has it grown? 
What are its functions, present status, and 
areas of service? What varieties of the two- 
year college exist in this country at present 
and what kinds will be needed in the fu- 
ture? 

It also includes many suggestions for the 
improvement of junior college programs, 
teaching, and administration, as well as a 
section which describes the step-by-step pro- 
cedure in establishing a community college. 


5. Donald A. Jones, Physical Facilities 
Analysis for Colleges and Universities: 
A Handbook of Techniques (Oneonta, 
New York: American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, 1958) 211 p. 
Here is a handbook which should give the 

college administrator information he needs 
when working with his faculty, his adminis- 
tration, and his governing bodies in order 
to learn and to determine future needs in 
physical facilities. It is designed to (1) give 
methods, techniques, and instruments for 
collecting, processing and reporting data 
concerning the physical facilities of the ad- 
ministrator’s own institution and (2) per- 
mit comparisons of this information with 
information from institutions of like size 
and type or from institutions having simi- 
lar programs. 


6. Ohio Education Association, School Per- 
sonnel Development Plans (Columbus, 
Ohio: Ohio Education Association, 1958) 
64 p. $1.00. 

This publication describes parallel devel- 
opment in industry and public education of 
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a new concept of personnel appraisal pro- 
cedure for professional employees. The 
plans, most of which have come into being 
during the past five years, seek to improve 
the over-all quality of a business or school 
operation through close analysis and evalu- 
ation of managerial and creative positions. 


7. C. H. Patterson, Counseling the Emo- 
tionally Disturbed (New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1958) 458 p. $6.00. 


This basic text in the counseling of the 
emotionally disturbed is the first book to be 
concerned with this area and the first to 
bring together opinions and recommenda- 
tions on the selection and preparation of 
counselors. 

Dealing with vocational, educational, and 
personal-social counseling for those with 
mental-emotional problems ranging from 
very mild to severe enough to require hos- 
pitalization, and for those who have re- 
cently been hospitalized, it brings together 
all the research in this new field and the 
considered opinions of workers in the field. 


8. J. Francis Rummer, An Introduction to 
Research Procedures in Education (New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1958) 413 p. 


This book is intended for use in the 
graduate departments of institutions of 
higher education and is specifically directed 
to schools and colleges of education. It is 
believed that it may serve as a basic text 
for a course in research procedures if aug- 
mented with reference sources and materials 
available in institutional libraries. It should 
be of value to committees as a guide for re- 
flective thinking in the conception and 
solution of research projects and it may 
also serve for field workers, graduate stu- 
dents, and faculty members who wish to 
study their problems objectively. 


9. J. G. Umstattd (Ed.), Secondary Educa- 
tion in Europe, Proceedings of Seminar- 
Conferences with European Educators 


(Austin, Texas: University of Texas Co- 
Operative Society, 1956) 172 p. $3.50. 


This compilation of reports of seminar- 
conferences with European educators dur- 
ing the summers of 1954 and 1956 treats 
many aspects of the educational systems of 
England, France, Germany, Holland, Nor- 
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way, and Scotland. It also interestingly 
shares with readers an experience in in- 
tellectual cooperation. 

Secondary Education in Europe is “grist 
for the mill” of teacher education in Amer- 
ica. Students of international co-operation, 
philosophy of education, educational ad- 
ministration, comparative education, and 
secondary education should be especially in- 
terested in the reports. 

The seminar-conferences, 
Professor Umstattd, were held 
Biarritz, London, and Edinburgh. 


directed by 
in Paris, 


Books Received 


1. Dean C. Andrew and Roy DeVerl 
Willey, Administration and Organiza- 
tion of the Guidance Program (New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1958) 330 p. 
$4.50. 

2. Homer L. J. Carter and Dorothy J. Mc- 
Ginnis, Building a Successful College 
Career (Dubuque, Iowa: William C. 
Brown Co., 1958) 161 p. $2.50. 

3. John L. Childs, An Assessment of the 
Experimentalist Educational Theory, 
Bode Memorial Lectures (Columbus, 
Ohio: The Ohio State University, 1957) 
33 p. $1.00. 

4. Committee for Cultural Action, Pan 
American Union, Bases for the Devel- 
opment of Programs of the Geography 
and History of America in Secondary 
and Higher Education for the Purpose 
of Promoting Inter-American Under- 
standing and Solidarity (Washington, 
D. C.: Pan American Union, 1957) 73 
p- $ .25. 

5. Committee for Cultural Action, Pan 
American Union, Report on the Situa- 
tion in America as to Illiteracy (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Pan American Union, 
1957) 10 p. $ .10. 


6. Committee for Cultural Action, Pan 
American Union, Study on the Dissemi- 
nation and Understanding of the Char- 
ter of the Organization of American 
States (Washington, D. C., Pan Ameri- 
can Union, 1957) 12 p. 

7. Committee for Cultural Action, Pan 
American Union, Study on Vacation 
Colonies for Students (Washington, 
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19. 
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D. C.: Pan American Union, 1957) 10 p. 
$ .10. 


. Gerald S. Craig, Science for the Ele- 


mentary-School Teacher, Second Edi- 
tion (Boston: Ginn and Co., 1958) 894 
p. $6.75. 


. H. Otto Dahlke, Values in Culture and 


Classroom (New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1958) 572 p. $6.00. 

Jean Turner Goins, Visual Perceptual 
Abilities and Early Reading Progress, 
Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graphs, No. 87 (Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1958) 108 p. $2.00. 


Neal Gross, Ward S. Mason, and Alex. 
W. McEachern, Explorations in Role 
Analysis: Studies of the School Superin- 
tendency Role (New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1958) 379 p. $8.75. 


. Robert R. Hamilton and E. Edmund 


Reutter, Jr., Legal Aspects of School 
Board Operation (New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1958) 199 p. $4.95. 
Ellis Ford Hartford, Moral Values in 
Public Education (New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1958) 338 p. $4.00. 


. Cleveland P. Hickman and Frances M. 


Hickman, Laboratory Studies in Inte- 
grated Zoology (St. Louis: The C. V. 
Mosby Co., 1957) 353 p. $3.75. 


. Clifford P. Hooker, (Ed.), An Appraisal 


of the Internship in Educational Ad- 
ministration (New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1958) 58 p. $1.00. 
James H. Humphrey, Elementary 
School Physical Education (New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1958) 330 p. $4.75. 
Walter B. Kolesnik, Mental Discipline 
in Modern Education (Madison, Wis- 
consin: The University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1958) 231 p. $3.50. 

Paul H. Landis, Social Living, Third 
Edition (Boston: Ginn and Co., 1958) 
452 p. $4.40. 

K. Laybourn and C. H. Bailey, Teach- 
ing Science to the Ordinary Pupil (New 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


$1. 


. Sister Ritamary, C.H.M., 


York: Philosophical Library, 1957) 415 
p- $10.00. 


. Karl Mannheim, Systematic Sociology 


(New York: Philosophical Library, 


1957) 169 p. $6.00. 


Bernard N. Meltzer, Harry R. Doby, 
and Philip M. Smith, Education in 
Society: Readings (New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 1958) 498 p. $3.25. 


Frieda Kiefer Merry and Ralph Vickers 
Merry, The First Two Decades of Life, 
Second Edition (New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1958) 642 p. $5.75. 


T. P. Ratigan, The Grade Teacher's 
Guide Book for the Teaching of Spell- 
ing, Reading, and Vocabulary Building 
(Seattle, Washington: Thomas P. Rati- 
gan, 1957). Planographed. 


Robert W. Richey, Planning for Teach- 
ing, Second Edition (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1958) 550 p. 
$6.00. 


Helen M. Robinson, (Ed.), Materials 
for Reading, Supplementary Educa- 
tional Monographs, Number 86 (Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1957) 231 p. $3.50. 


Morris Rosenberg, Occupations and 
Values (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free 
Press, 1957) 158 p. $4.00. 


Samuel Rosenkranz, The Meaning in 
Your Life (New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1958) 146 p. $3.00. 


Harry A. Scott and Richard B. West- 
kaemper, From Program to Facilities in 
Physical Education (New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1958) 483 p. $6.50. 

(Ed.), Plan- 
ning for the Formation of Sisters (New 
York: Fordham University Press, 1958) 
314 p. 


. Tom C. Venable, Patterns in Secondary 


School Curriculum (New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1958) 236 p. $3.00. 
Verna White, Studying the Individual 


Pupil (New York: Harper and Bros., 
1958) 238 p. $4.00. 











What's Happening 


in Teacher Education < 
















California 


“What's Your Question About Our 
Schools?” is the theme of 22 four-minute 
radio transcripts prepared in the spring of 
1958 by the California State Department of 
Education for use on West Coast stations. 


Included were discussions of teacher edu- 
cation, recruitment, salaries of school per- 
sonnel, and related professional matters. 

California has also produced recently a 
series of two-minute television shorts ac- 
quainting the public with problems of cur- 
rent interest in education. 

Scholarship Guide. The Division of State 
Colleges and Teacher Education, California 
State Department of Education, first pub- 
lished a scholarship guide in October of 
1956. In October, 1957, the Division issued 
a second guide. This revision of the first 
publication was an attempt to continue the 
bringing of up-to-date college scholarship 
information to high school students and 
school people throughout California. In- 
tended to serve as a guide for counselors, 
parents, students, and teachers, it was pub- 
lished in loose-leaf form so that additions 
could be added as desired or needed. 

The major purpose of the guide is to 
point out ways to help finance the educa- 
tion of potential teachers. It is hoped that 
it will help to induce more young people 
to attend college and become teachers. 


—J. Burton Vasche. 


Staff Cooperation and the “Block Ap- 
proach.” In the pre-service education of 
elementary teachers at Chico State College 
what is called a “block approach” in 
methods and materials is followed. This ar- 
rangement utilizes the services of a staff of 
instructors from education and the several 
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special academic fields with which the ele- 
mentary teacher deals. 


The central staff member is a member of 
the education staff with special competence 
in one field, usually social science. This 
staff member coordinates the work of the 
assisting staff as the related materials are 
presented. Specialists come from the areas 
of art, health and physical education, lan- 
guage arts (including reading and chil- 
dren’s literature), mathematics, music and 
science. This group cooperates in the pres- 
entation of the methods and materials of 
the total elementary school program and 
works as a team, each person participating 
as the need for special instruction arises. 

The class is an activity-type class, meeting 
four hours each day, five days a week for a 
total of 16 weeks. Approximately three 
weeks of observation and participation in 
a cooperating elementary school are in- 
cluded in this period. This terminates 
wherever possible in a student teaching as- 
signment in the cooperating school in which 
the student has done his observation and 
participation. Student teaching is a full 
day assignment for a complete semester, fol- 
lowing the methods and materials semester. 


—Ernest H. Campbell. 


Colorado 


Western State College at Gunnison has 
created within the past year a school of 
education. The College now has seven aca- 
demic divisions within the liberal arts pro- 
gram. What has been known as the Divi- 
sion of Education and Psychology has now 
become the School of Education. 

It is hoped that this change will accom- 
plish two objectives, i.e., give the people in 
education better control of candidates for 
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teaching degrees and strengthen the various 
liberal arts divisions by enabling them to 
concentrate upon the liberal arts program. 


D. H. Cummins. 


District of Columbia 


Elementary Education. The District of 
Columbia Elementary Classroom Teachers 
Association invited the District of Columbia 
Teachers College to present a program de- 
scribing the present trend in the prepara- 
tion of elementary school teachers at the 
College. 

College faculty members and students co- 
operated in presenting an art exhibit of 
students’ work, a group of dances, and a 
panel discussion. The panel, composed of 
senior students, evaluated their experiences 
in the Child and Curriculum Program and 
in their student teaching. 

The purpose of this type of program is 
to keep persons interested in elementary 
education in close touch with what is hap- 
pening at the Teachers College. 


—Thelma M. Raymond. 


Florida 

Research Projects. The School of Educa- 
tion of the Florida A. and M. University is 
sponsoring two research projects: (1) a 
study of “out-of-school” factors that affect 
elementary school children; and (2) a 
study to determine what undergraduate 
courses in science and mathematics have 
been of most value to elementary in-service 
teachers and what additional experiences 
should be offered to make them more com- 
petent in the areas of science and mathe- 
matics. 

The study on “out-of-school” factors has 


been published. 
—E. H. Wallace. 


New Program. A “junior block” for ele- 
mentary education majors is to be tried out 
next year at the University of Miami. Un- 
der this plan, students preparing to be ele- 
mentary school teachers will take 15 hours 
of their elementary methods courses during 
one semester of their junior year. 

Students will meet on campus in a work- 
shop situation four days a week, with one 
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day a week devoted to acting as a teacher 
aide in one of the local public schools. 
Then, for five weeks during the semester 
classes on campus will be discontinued with 
the exception of a Monday afternoon 
seminar and the students will work all day, 
five days a week, in their capacity as teacher 
aides. During the latter period of the se- 
mester the former schedule (four days on 
campus and one day in public schools) will 
be resumed. 

Because of the concurrent scheduling and 
workshop approach, it is hoped that the 
various methods courses can be better co- 
ordinated, with less duplication and more 
efficient instruction. 

During the senior year another semester 
is set aside for what is called in Florida “the 
internship semester” in which the student 
has an over-all fifteen-hour program includ- 
ing ten or eleven weeks of full-time student 
teaching. 

—John R. Beery. 


Georgia 


Educational Television. The University 
of Georgia at Athens has purchased mobile 
equipment for the beginning of closed-cir- 
cuit television in the teacher education pro- 
gram. Plans for use of this equipment in- 
clude: (1) an observation and child study 
program which will permit a large group of 
students in pre-apprentice teaching classes 
to sit in a lunchroom or auditorium and 
observe a class in normal operation; (2) 
classes on campus; and (3) research in the 
effective use of educational television. Plans 
are for the program to be in operation by 
September, 1958. 


Education in Family Finance. The Col- 
leges of Education and Business Adminis- 
tration are cooperating in a program for 
Education in Family Finance. Financed by 
a grant from the National Committee for 
Education in Family Finance and the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, the program was 
planned to include the following four dis- 
tinct, yet related, activities: (1) organizing 
and maintaining a state program; (2) 
organizing and directing summer work- 
shops; (3) organizing and directing in-serv- 
ice teacher education workshops; and (4) 
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providing follow-up and coordination as- 
sistance. 

A workshop in the summer of 1957 and 
an in-service program in the academic year 
1957-58 have been directed by Dr. Floride 
Moore with assistance from other staff 
members of the Colleges of Education and 
Business Administration. Major objectives 
of these phases of the program have been 
the following: (i) to help pupils and their 
families deal intelligently with financial 
management problems and (2) to explain 
the “hows and whats” of instruction in per- 
sonal and family financial management. 

In implementing these objectives, partici- 
pants: (1) collected and organized appro- 
priate materials for classroom and _ school 
use; (2) developed resource units which 
can be used by teachers in specialized areas; 
(3) prepared plans of work which can guide 
school curriculum improvement; (4) de- 
veloped units of work which integrate per- 
sonal and family finance education into 
established programs; and (5) developed 
projects which can be used in in-service 
teacher education. 

Participants have included elementary 
teachers and high school and college teach- 
ers of home economics, business education 
courses, and mathematics. 


—Bernice Cooper. 


Illinois 


Special Education. Illinois State Normal 
University now has complete curricula for 
students preparing to teach the deaf and 
hard-of-hearing, the maladjusted, the men- 
tally retarded, the physically handicapped, 
and the visually impaired, as well as those 
who are defective in speech. Also, some 
progress has been made toward organiza- 
tion of programs for teachers of the men- 
tally gifted and the brain-injured. 

Dr. Rose E. Parker, under whose leader- 
ship the program has been developed, re- 
tires as the director of the Special Education 
Division with the close of the 1958 summer 
sessions. Statistically, she leaves a program 
that shows promise of continued growth. 
More than 250 of the 3,211 undergraduates 
at ISNU now major in special education. 
There are more than 500 requests received 
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by the Bureau of Appointments for special 
education teachers in a single year, accord- 
ing to the University placement report. 
Twenty-one University faculty members 
devote full time to working with students 
in special education and with the ele- 
mentary and high school pupils who bene- 
fit from special services offered in connec- 
tion with the program. In addition, many 
faculty members devote part of their time 
to the program. 
—Gertrude M. Hall. 


Study of Repetition and Omission in Pro- 
fessional Education Courses. The Curricu- 
lum Committee at National College of Edu- 
cation, Evanston, during the past two years 
has been carrying on a study of student re- 
action and an analysis of course content to 
determine the extent of avoidable duplica- 
tion or omission in education courses. Al- 
though results have not been completely re- 
ported, a few conclusions can be drawn, 
based on this relatively small study: 

1. Setting an artificial significance level of 
one-third of the senior students agreeing, 
it was found that no item describing a 
phase of the content of education courses 
was judged to be over-emphasized or ex- 
cessively duplicated. Furthermore, num- 
erous contradicting reports were re- 
ceived from students. For example, one 
student would say “too much time spent 
on methods of teaching reading,” while 
another would be apt to say, “We need 
much more emphasis on methods of 
teaching reading because this is basic to 
all teaching.” 

2. On the other hand, one-third or more 
of the seniors agreed that 45 of the areas 
defined in the questionnaire merited 
further emphasis. 

3. Students who had transferred to the col- 
lege indicated content areas needing em- 
phasis slightly more frequently than did 
those who had attended NCE for four 
years, although the groups were in gen- 
eral agreement on specific areas needing 
emphasis. 

4. Items under the general headings “Pro- 
fessional Relationships and_ Ethics,” 
“History and Philosophy of Education,” 
and “Instructional Materials” were in- 
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dicated as needing emphasis more than 
any of the other major headings in the 
check-list. 

5. One area where students indicated a de- 
sire for greater emphasis was in audio- 
visual education, especially the use of 
projectors and other devices. 

6. Study of faculty course descriptions 
seemed to show that although there was 
not excessive duplication of courses, 
there were some real differences among 
faculty members, who taught the same 
course, as to the content of that course. 


Further analysis and a written report will 
be made of this study and the faculty hopes 
to bring about certain changes as a result of 
some of the findings. 


—Robert F. Topp. 


Administrator's Workshop. “The Impact 
of World Events Upon the Curriculum” 
was the theme of Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity’s Sixth Annual Giant City Adminis- 
trator’s Workshop, held March 17-21, 1958. 
Representatives from the St. Louis Public 
Schools described the system's program for 
gifted children and its “three-track” pro- 
gram with emphasis on science and mathe- 
matics. 


Educational Research Services, set up by 
the University’s College of Education in 
1951, has served University staff members 
as well as the public schools in the area. 
Cooperative research projects have been 
carried out with the Mid-West Administra- 
tion Center and the Illinois Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 


ards. 
—John E. Grinnell. 


Kentucky 


New Graduate Program. Eastern Ken- 
tucky State College at Richmond has re- 
cently instituted a graduate program for the 
preparation of guidance counselors. The 
program includes courses in human growth 
and development, philosophy of education, 
educational sociology, research methods, 
statistical methods, curriculum  develop- 


ment, measurement and guidance, individ- 
ual intelligence testing, clinical study of ex- 
ceptional children, practicum in guidance, 
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and a limited number of hours in general 
education courses at the graduate level. The 
work is based on a minimum of 30 semes- 
ter hours of graduate credit. Persons com- 
pleting the program qualify for the Stand- 
ard Certificate for Guidance Counselors in 
Kentucky, provided they have three years 
of successful teaching experience and a 
bachelor’s degree in some phase of profes- 
sional education prior to their enrollment 
for the guidance program. 

—D. T. Ferrell. 


State Accreditation of Teacher Education. 
The Division of Teacher Education and 
Certification of the Department of Educa- 
tion was given the responsibility, beginning 
in 1953, to accredit all teacher education 
programs which were not accredited by 
NCATE. 

Kentucky standards, developed by ap- 
proximately 500 persons along with the 
NCATE standards, were used in the first 
series of visitations for the purpose of ac- 
creditation. Each institution which had of- 
fered teacher education programs in the 
past was accredited for a period of two, 
three, or four years on the basis of a plan 
for meeting specific recommendations and 
submitting a progress report at the end of 
the designated period. At the end of the 
period of provisional approval, the institu- 
tion was to be re-visited by members of the 
original evaluation team. 

The re-evaluations are now under way 
and a meeting was held on February 2 and 
3, 1958, for the purpose of evaluating the 
procedures and the standards currently 
used, with a view to defining standards 
which will be used in determining when an 
institution may be placed on the accredited 
list on a continuing basis. All persons who 
have had a part in the state accreditations 
will be invited to participate in the confer- 
ence. 

During this conference, plans will be de- 
veloped for holding regional conferences 
throughout the state to discuss ways to stim- 
ulate widespread use of promising practices 
now underway in the various teacher edu- 
cation institutions and ways to deepen the 
quality of instruction in teacher education 


programs. 
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“Approved Program Approach.” The Di- 
vision of Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion and the Advisory Committee on 
Teacher Education are continuing their ef- 
forts to strengthen the “approved program 
approach” to teacher education certifica- 
tion, undergirded by the competency ap- 
proach as a basis of guaranteeing compe- 
tency of persons who are granted state 
certificates. Previously, the profession and 
the legal agencies have worked together .in 
identifying competencies on which pro- 
grams of preparation are based for school 
principals, supervisors, superintendents, li- 
brarians, classroom teachers, and guidance 
counselors. Committees are now at work on 
identifying the competencies of teachers of 
music, industrial arts and health and physi- 
cal education. 

—Louise Combs. 


Louisiana 


TEPS Commission News. Teacher educa- 
tion institutions are being evaluated under 
standards recently approved by the State 
Board of Education. Approximately one- 
half of the institutions will be evaluated by 
May 31, 1958. The other institutions will 
be evaluated during 1958-59. 

The Louisiana Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards has 
been very active during 1957-58. It hopes to 
have a TEPS commission in every local 
unit by the end of 1958. 

—J. B. Wooley. 


Michigan 

Elementary Education Study. The ele- 
mentary education faculty at Wayne State 
University agreed early in 1957 that a care- 
ful re-examination of the existing teacher 
education program was timely and _ neces- 
sary. Two types of improvements were an- 
ticipated: those that could be effected im- 
mediately and those which could be effected 
over a longer period of time. 

Three problem areas were identified. In 
order to attack these problems the faculty 
organized into task forces and explored the 
areas of recruitment, admission, and _ se- 
lective retention; theory and methods se- 
quence; and the laboratory experiences se- 
quences. 
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The major issues inherent in these de- 
fined areas gave rise to several specific 
questions: (1) What type of student should 
be admitted to the elementary education 
program? (2) How shall desirable students 
be discovered and recruited? (3) How can 
we retain the students admitted? (4) What 
additional data do we need regarding our 
students? (5) What shall be the content 
and nature of professional education? (6) 
How can we organize more effective learn- 
ing experiences? (7) What kind of general 
education is most desirable for the prospec- 
tive teacher? (8) What are the elements of 
our current laboratory experiences which 
need to be preserved and improved? (9) 
What expetimentation should be initiated 
in the area of laboratory experiences? 

The time and effort invested in this 
study by the faculty has had several diverse 
results: a deeper clarification of the extent 
and scope of the issues and problems with 
which the faculty must deal; a central prob- 
lem upon which future study will be predi- 
cated; some initiation of immediate changes 
in curriculum organization and emphasis. 

Subsequent study by the faculty will focus 
on the interrelationships of general and 
professional education. This study should 
provide some sound guides for effecting 
changes and improvements in the elemen- 
tary education program. 


—Mildred R. Sabath and Thomas B. Stone. 


Minnesota 


Admission and Selective Retention Prac- 
tices. The State Advisory Committee on 
Teacher Education and the Minnesota 
TEPS Commission are undertaking a major 
study of admission and selective retention 
practices in the 22 teacher education insti- 
tutions of the state. The study, which will 
compare practices in 1958 with those in 
1953, will be completed in time for the 
January 1959 statewide workshop on ad- 
mission and retention in teacher education. 
William H. Edson and Don Davies of the 
University of Minnesota are conducting the 
investigation. 


The University of Minnesota’s Modern 
Language Department, under the leader- 
ship of Emma Birkmaier, is using the high 
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school's closed circuit television facilities in 
conducting research in foreign language 
teaching by television. TV instruction in 
Spanish is directed to eighth-grade pupils 
twice weekly. The researchers are seeking 
to identify effective methods and materials 
for television teaching of foreign language. 
The research is being carried on by Charles 
Bell of the high school Foreign Language 
Department. The actual teaching is being 
done by John Sanchez, also of the Foreign 
Language Department. 

—Don Davies. 


Missouri 


Faculty committees of Northwest Miss- 
ouri State College (Maryville) reviewed this 
spring the findings and resulting recom- 
mendations of an AACTE survey of 1951 
and a North Central Association self-survey 
of 1954. From this review and a study of 
the current standards of the NCATE and 
NCA the committees reported certain rec- 
ommendations. The total report was pre- 
sented to Dr. Rees H. Hughes, president 
emeritus of Kansas State Teachers College 
at Pittsburg, who served as supervisor of an 
NCA leadership training project on the 
campus during the week of April 21. 


—Leon F. Miller. 


Montana 


“Pre-Fall” Student Teaching Experience. 
Because Montana is a large state and parts 
of the winter are not too conducive to satis- 
factory travel, Montana State University 
offers an unusual student teaching pro- 
cedure: a “pre-fall” student teaching ex- 
perience. 

This experience, which many teacher 
education majors elect, begins on the day 
after Labor Day, one month before the 
University opens, and continues for from 
three to eight weeks, depending upon the 
academic major of the student teacher and 
his progress in the completion of his basic 
requirements for the bachelor’s degree. One 
of five supervisors, together with the coop- 
erating teacher, keep constant check on his 
progress. Following this experience in a 
public school, he returns to the campus 
where he participates in a seminar on 
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topics related to student teaching, com- 
munity responsibilities, ethics and stand- 
ards, and getting a position. Two hours a 
week during the remainder of the fall 
quarter are devoted to this. 

In addition to the seminar each appren- 
tice prepared a documentary record of his 
experience in the field. 


—Kenneth V. Lottick. 


Nebraska 


Selection Procedures. Nebraska State Col- 
lege at Peru now has a more stringent pro- 
gram of screening prospective teachers for 
(1) admission to teacher education, (2) ad- 
mission to student teaching, and (3) recom- 
mendation for certification. 

Students who are admitted to teacher ed- 
ucation curricula must be above average in 
scholarship. When a student formally ap- 
plies for admission he lists as references his 
high school principal, a secondary school 
teacher who has taught him, and another 
person who knows of his character and 
ability. The persons given as references 
rate the prospective teacher as to emotional 
stability, attitudes, judgment, dependabil- 
ity, tact, courtesy, and leadership qualities. 
The dean of students, the housemother, 
and college teachers also score the student 
as to his desirability as a teacher prospect. 

After the student's scholastic record, his 
entrance examination scores, and the refer- 
ence statements are summarized, he is in- 
terviewed by three college teachers selected 
from a list of the twenty-member teacher 
selection committee. 

The second hurdle comes at the time the 
candidate applies for student teaching. Af- 
ter applying to the head of the Division of 
Education he must be approved by the di- 
vision heads of his teaching fields and by 
the dean of students, to be eligible for stu- 
dent teaching. 

The final screening comes at the time 
the candidate’s application for certification 
is considered by the Policies Committee of 
the College (composed of the deans and 
heads of divisions) and he is recommended 
for certification, or his application is re- 
jected. 

—Harold Hutcheson. 
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Self Evaluation in Student Teaching. In 
the student teaching program at the Uni- 
versity of Omaha tape recordings of student 
teachers conducting classroom discussions 
have been made and are used not only to 
evaluate students’ effectiveness but also to 
improve teaching techniques.’ 

Recordings made during visitations by 
the supervisor are played at a later date 
when the student teachers and the super- 
visor have their follow-up conferences. It 
is with more accuracy and objectivity that 
classroom happenings are recalled, analyzed, 
and evaluated. Many of these are impor- 
tant enough to merit discussion but would 
escape consideration if the only record of 
the visitations were notes taken by the 
supervisor. 

Tape recordings provide opportunities 
for a student teacher to evaluate his per- 
formance by pointing out such factors as 
the following: (1) introductory remarks 
which “set the stage” for the class period; 
(2) participation by the student teacher and 
the pupils; (3) pupils’ responses which of- 
fer follow-up opportunities; (4) the accu- 
racy and adequacy of pupils’ responses to 
questions; (5) phrasing of questions by 
student teachers; (6) student teachers’ oral 
reactions to pupil comments or behavior; 
and (7) the quality of announcements of 
assignments by the student teacher. 


—Paul C. Kennedy. 


New York 


Instructional Television. Since November 
1958, the State University of New York 
Teachers College at Brockport has been 
cooperating in an experiment in the closed 
circuit television sponsored by the State 
Education Department. The purpose of the 
experiment at Brockport is to discover how 
the use of instructional television can help 
improve teacher education. The specific 
aims are: (1) to enable college students to 
see good teaching without interfering with 
pupils’ learning; (2) to provide enrichment 
for both elementary school and college cur- 
ricula; (3) to provide opportunity for teach- 


*For a fuller discussion of this technique, see 
George G. Bruntz, “Hear Yourself as Others 
Hear You,” page 140 of this issue. 
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ing multiple sections in both elementary 
school and the college; and (4) to produce 
television recordings for teacher education. 


—S. G. Swartout. 


Russian Language Study. Twenty-five 
third-graders at the Campus School of State 
University Teachers College, Potsdam, New 
York, studied the Russian language during 
1957-58. According to C. W. Snyder, pro- 
fessor of language, and O. W. Kopp, former 
campus school director, only one other ele- 
mentary school in the country (at Moscow, 
Idaho) has ever taught Russian. 

The students have enjoyed the experience 
and have expressed their desire to learn 
more Russian and more about the children 
of Russia. 

—Earl R. Hutchison. 


North Dakota 


Faculty Ranking. This year marks the 
tenth anniversary of the inauguration of a 
program of academic ranking of and by the 
faculty of State Teachers College, Minot. 
Launched during 1947-48 as a result of 
months of study by the faculty, the program 
continues to receive the support of ad- 
ministrators and staff members. 


—George S. Reuter, Jr. 


The State Board of Higher Education re- 
cently approved the re-establishment of a 
program in elementary education in the 
University of North Dakota’s College of 
Education. Based on four years of study 
leading to a bachelor’s degree, the program 
includes 38 semester hours of required 
courses in general education, a 37-hour 
major in elementary education (including 
six hours in psychology and an appropriate 
distribution of some 90 hours in humanities, 
social studies, and science.) 

—M. L. Cushman. 


Ohio 


Miami University’s School of Education 
is planning an experimental revision of its 
professional curriculum for all students en- 
rolled in teacher education next year. 
While the planned revision involves the 
placement of only one course, it is thought 
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that the change might eliminate some of 
the persistent problems with which teacher 
education institutions have been confronted 
for some time. The former professional 
curriculum included the usual psychology 
courses and courses on principles of teach- 
ing, special methods, and student teaching, 
accompanied by a seminar in teaching 
problems and a course in evaluation. In 
order to secure greater differentiation be- 
tween the various special methods courses 
and the principles of teaching course, to 
provide a post-student teaching discussion 
course, and to foster a better understanding 
of basic principles of teaching, the prin- 
ciples of teaching course will be offered 
after student teaching. In this proposed 
change the principles course will become 
less of a methodology course and will as- 
sume the role of a synthesizing, culminating 
capstone to the professional curriculum. 


—William A. Bennie. 


Ohio University (at Athens) entered into 
a contract with the International Coopera- 
tion Administration of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State on January 1, 1958, for the 
purpose of strengthening the teacher prep- 
aration project in the Western Region of 
Nigeria. Ten American faculty members, 
mostly from the Ohio University Campus, 
will go to Nigeria each year to train teach- 
ers for elementary schools and for business 
education. The Western Region has been 
under a free public education system since 
1955. It is against this background and the 
resultant extreme shortage of teachers that 
the American economic assistance program 
was devised. The Americans will aid Ni- 
gerian teachers who will, in turn, go back 
to their teacher training institutions to 
train other teachers. 


—William W. Chase. 


Oregon 


NCATE Evaluations. All invitations di- 
rected to the Oregon Education Association 
to serve on NCATE evaluations at Oregon 
institutions are now referred to the State 
TEPS Commission. The Commission—in 
two instances—has recommended a class- 
room teacher to serve. The classroom teach- 
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ers have found the experience to be very 
enlightening. 
—Dave Darland. 


Pennsylvania 


Teaching Internship. The School of Edu- 
cation of the University of Pittsburgh and 
the Wilkins-Churchill School District coop- 
eratively provide a professional teaching in- 
ternship. 

Classroom lecture, discussion, reading, 
and supplementary activities comprising the 
content of the first semester course, are 
planned so that students may have oppor- 
tunities to apply this knowledge to direct 
work with children. Phases of the program 
are: orientation; understanding of elemen- 
tary school children; organization of an ef- 
fective learning situation; planning of an 
effective teaching-learning situation; and 
evaluation. Assigned to classroom teachers, 
students spend four mornings and one full 
day in the public schools. 

During the second semester students be- 
gin the student teaching internship with 
the same teacher and participate in these 
additional phases: orientation; minimum 
internship experiences; selected internship 
experiences; additional internship experi- 
ences; and evaluation. Some students work 
with different age-groups of children. A 
guidebook containing specific assignments 
and suggestions is provided for students, 
elementary faculty, and administrative staff. 


—C. P. Hooker. 


Tennessee 


Physics and Mathematics Teaching. Dur- 
ing 1957-58 the College of Education and 
the College of Liberal Arts of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee are offering an In-Service 
Institute for Teachers of Secondary School 
Physics and Mathematics. The major aims 
of this institute are: to improve the teach- 
ing of secondary school physics and mathe- 
matics by increasing the level of under- 
standing of teachers in these subjects; to 
familiarize teachers with certain laboratory 
experiments and procedures useful in the 
secondary school; to assist science and 


mathematics teachers in presenting these 
courses in such manner that boys and girls 
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will be better prepared for and more re- 
ceptive to electing, careers in science. 

Two-hour meetings are held each week 
with meetings of greater length being held 
for laboratory or field work. Students re- 
ceive travel expenses and fees in connection 
with attendance at the institute, and those 
successfully completing the program receive 
six hours of credit in physics or mathe- 
matics, contingent upon the course in which 
they are enrolled. Enrollment has_ been 
limited to 15 per section; during the aca- 
demic year only two students have with- 
drawn from the program. 

The instructional plan in mathematics 
includes content drawn from symbolic logic, 
number systems, groups and fields, set 
theory and Boolean Algebra, limits and 
selected topics from calculus, statistics, and 
probability. Lectures by on-campus and 
visiting scientists have been used to supple- 
ment and enrich the material of the courses. 
On certain occasions teachers enrolled in 
the courses have brought secondary school 
students to classes and lectures. 


A general summary of this plan indicates 
that a quick and reliable dissemination of 
science or mathematics can be _ effected 
through this means. Teachers are brought 
into contact with current developments and 
with competent people in the fields. At the 
same time the interest of boys and girls in 
science and mathematics is stimulated. 


—W. W. Wyatt. 


Texas 


The Revised Program of Student Teach- 
ing at East Texas State College, Commerce, 
became effective last fall. Eighteen public 
schools within the college’s service area are 
cooperating with the College in providing 
laboratory facilities and experiences for stu- 
dent teachers. 

Having attained senior status, the student 
may enroll for nine semester hours of work, 
which is offered on an accelerated basis, 
and six semester hours of student teaching. 
Upon completion of the accelerated courses, 
the student reports to an approved public 
school where he serves, on a full-day basis, 
as a student teacher under the supervision 
of an experienced and successful public 
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school teacher for a period ‘of eight weeks. 
A representative of the College maintains 
liaison between the public school and the 
College and observes the work of the stu- 
dent at regular intervals. 


The program seems to have been well 
accepted by the students, the college faculty, 
and the public school personnel. 


—William E. Truax, Jr. 


Two-Year Study of Texas Schools. Con- 
tinuing efforts to improve the competence 
of teachers after certification has, for some 
time, been the sole responsibility of local 
boards of trustees. The effectiveness of the 
program has depended almost exclusively 
upon the leadership given to it by local 
school officials. 


How extensive is this program? Should 
the state require teachers to participate in 
in-service education? Do teachers need more 
preparation in subject matter areas? Do 
they lack well-rounded general cultural ed- 
ucation? Do teachers lack ability to work 
with children? How many public schools, 
laymen, and colleges work together more 
effectively in the study and improvement of 
teacher education? In what specific ways 
could the teacher education programs be 
strengthened? 

These and many other related questions 
have been pondered by “grassroots” Hale- 
Aikin study committees, meeting at the 
county level in Texas. 


County reports were submitted to the 
twenty-four-member state-level Hale-Aikin 
Committee on May I. A single statewide re- 
port will summarize the two-year study of 
Texas schools. This report will then be 
submitted to the governor, the legislature, 
and the State Board of Education for 
further action. 

—John H. Lovelady. 


The Second Annual Panhandle Con- 
ference on Teacher Education for Coop- 
erating Teachers was held in Amarillo 
January 17-18, under the joint sponsorship 
of area public schools and the West Texas 
State College. The meeting was devoted to 
improving the quality of professional lab- 
oratory experiences. Approximately 250 
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public school cooperating teachers, adminis- 
trators, and college persons attended. Plans 
for a longer and more comprehensive meet- 
ing for the next year are underway. Copies 
of the conference report may be obtained 
by writing to the Director of Professional 
Laboratory Experiences, West Texas State 
College, Canyon. 


Utah 


Teacher Certification. Under guidelines 
established by the State Board of Education 
in 1956, uncertificated teachers are making 
progress toward the elimination of “letters 
of authorization.” By June, 1957, 83 per 
cent of these teachers had met the goal for 
the first year of the five-year plan. Forty per 
cent of the uncertificated teachers have al- 
ready met the goal for the second year. 

The Second Annual Utah State Con- 
ference on Teacher Education was held at 
the University of Utah, May 2 and 3. 
Sponsoring agents were the Utah Education 
Association, the State Department of Edu- 
cation, and all Utah teacher education in- 
stitutions. 

—Dorothy Zimmerman. 


West Virginia 


In-Service Cooperation. During the past 
two years Concord College and the Mercer 
County Board of Education have carried on 


a program for the improvement of the 
teaching of elementary music in the 
County's public schools. 

Mr. Russell Falt of the College’s Music 
Department and Mr. Richard Wellock, 
County director of music, jointly, organized 
and taught a course which was based upon 
the actual needs of those teachers who 
chose to enroll. Earned credit—two semester 
hours—may be applied to upgrading or re- 
newal of certificates. 

Pre-Student-Teaching Teaching. AI- 
though observation of classroom teaching 
has long been included in the 15 semester 
hour “block” of professional courses at 
Concord College, it was only this year that 
the actual planning for and teaching of 
one or more classes near the beginning of 
each semester was initiated. Teaching was 
done during the third or fourth week of 
the five-week period devoted to principles 
and methods and was followed by nine 
weeks of full-time student teaching in area 
public schools. 

Results are: (1) the students are more 
aware of the problems they will face when 
assigned to student teaching, (2) real ex- 
periences have become the basis for later 
discussions with their group and teachers, 
and (3) the experience seems to lessen the 
tension and anxiety generally felt by stu- 
dent teachers just before they go to their 
assigned schools. 

—C. M. Young. 





The Best Should Teach 


The best should teach. Teaching beckons to those with the brightest minds, the finest 
personalities, and the soundest moral and spiritual commitments. It holds before them a 
life packed with excitement and satisfaction. It appeals to them to make the mature 


choice to put service to humanity above self. 


Although teaching promises little material rewards, the invitation is extended without 
apology. It is a call to join the ranks of the truly great of the ages. Teachers are the 
curators of all our yesterdays and the architects of our tomorrows. Always they accom- 
plish their mission through the minds and talents of others. 

To do is noteworthy; but to be able to do and to devote one’s knowledge and energies 
to helping others learn is man’s noblest work. 

The world seldom notices who teachers are; but civilization depends on what they 
do.—Lindley J. Stiles, Wisconsin Journal of Education 90:8:7; March, 1958. 
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PERSONNEL POLICIES FOR SCHOOLS OF THE FUTURE 
Report of the Washington Conference 


Twelfth Annual National Conference 
Sponsored By 
The National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 


CONTENTS 
I. The two major reports on the Conference 
A. Conference Report by Wendell Pierce, Assistant Superintendent, and 
George Redfern, Director of Personnel, Cincinnati Public Schools 
B. Report of Study Groups, summarized by Ruth A. Stout, Director of Field 
Programs, Kansas State Teachers Association, on three major problem 


areas— 
1. Bases for patng hey Personnel Policies and Practices 
2. Personne! Policies ich Stimulate and Encourage Professional Perform- 


ance 
3. Personnel Policies Which Stimulate and Encourage Professional Growth 
II. Conference Addresses, including General Session Addresses, Analysts’ Addresses, 
Conference Evaluation 

Identification of guiding pee clarification of roles, responsibilities, and rights 
of professional groups and governing boards; and emphasis on good human relation- 

ships in developing effective personnel policies and practices. 

AVAILABLE NOW 
PRICE: CLOTH, $ 2.00 
ORDER FROM 
The National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 


National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 











the 1957 edition of 


A MANUAL ON CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 
FOR SCHOOL PERSONNEL IN THE UNITED STATES 


Previous Volumes in the Series: 
1951 Edition 
1953 Edition 
1955 Edition 


The Fourth Edition of this widely used Manual contains many new 
features. The text has been expanded to include detailed requirements in all 
academic and special teaching fields and much additional tabular material, 
providing the most comprehensive and detailed information on the certification 
requirements and policies of the states and territories available. Detailed 
requirements for all certificates and teaching positions of the states and 
territories and a list of all institutions approved by the states for teacher 
education are included. 

Compiled and written by W. Earl Armstrong and T. M. Stinnett, from 
information furnished by the respective state certification officers. 





Available now. Price $2.00 
Order now from 
National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
National Education Association 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 

















Outstanding New WcGraw-Aill Sooke 


HOW TO TEACH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
By Bernarp G. Kevner, University of Pennsylvania. 343 pages, $5.50 


In a down-to-earth and readable style, the author shows the basic teaching method in the 
elementary school. Here is a text designed for the student preparing to teach, the beginning 
teacher seeking help in the critical “first-days” and the veteran teacher anxious to improve. Definite 
suggestions are offered, from getting a position to evaluation on the job; and important teaching 
problems are considered in the light of actual classroom experience. 


NURSERY-KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 

By Jerome E. Leavitt, Portland State College. 365 pages, $8.00 (text edition 
available ) 

A new “methods” text in preschool education written primarily for prospective nursery or 
kindergarten teachers. Programs, methods, and materials are considered as a total program 
of early childhood education. Basic philosophical material as well as specific methods of 
training are covered in chapters on education in our democratic society, preschools abroad, and 
child growth and development. Both slow learners and gifted children receive special attention. 


EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 

By Epwarp J. Power, University of Detroit. McGraw-Hill Catholic Series in Educa- 
tion. Ready for Fall Classes 

A valuable contribution to educational textbook literature with a unique approach. It is a 
description and analysis of what our education is, and how it became this way. No other 
text offers such attention to religion in American education, or gives such a clear and accurate 
explanation of the prominent educational theories and their practical meaning to both teachers 
and students. 


PLANNING FOR TEACHING: An Introduction to Education 
By Rosert W. Ricney, Indiana University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. New 
Second Edition. 550 pages, $6.00 


Completely redesigned and updated, this new second edition offers an entirely different approach 
for introductory college education courses—an approach that helps the student to learn the 
nature of the education field, carefully weigh the wisdom of entering it, and help him plan a 
career based on his own abilities. Several chapters have been added, and brief overviews precede 
each of the six parts. It is the only text to emphasize “planning for teaching” as a long-term 
proposition. 





Send for 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. els on 





330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 


approval 








